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EDITORIAL 


CONFERENCES are in the air. 


Paris, Rome, Berlin, London (1913), and now 
Brussels. Such is the history of the Inter- 
national Congress of Historical Studies. The 
fifth meeting will take place in Brussels, and 
will last from the 8th to the 15th of April, 1923. 
The distinguished Belgian Committee which 
organises the meeting includes the names of 
F, Cumont and H. Delehaye, S.J., a guarantee 
that Classical interests will be well represented. 
On an occasion on which so many broken 
threads will have to be gathered together, it is 
important that British scholarship should make 
its voice heard. The Secretary of the Congress 
is M. F. L. Ganshof, 12, Rue Jacques Jordaens, 
Bruxelles. 


To celebrate the centenary of Renan, a Con- 
grés International d’Histoire des Religions is 
to meet in Paris from the 8th to the 13th of 
October, 1923. Here, again, the names—among 
many others—of Homolle, Loisy, S. Reinach, 
and Toutain are a pledge that the case of the 
ancient Mediterranean religions, pagan and 
Christian, will be adequately presented. M. 
Alphandéry, 104, Rue de la Faisanderie, Paris 
(XVIme), is the Secretary. 


Particulars of that excellent enterprise, the 
Summer School in Greek, which will go into 
residence at Westfield College from August 1 
to 15, 1923, and will cost less than the cheapest 
holiday, may be had from Miss C. Parker, 
Westfield College, N.W. 3. The School is 
planned to meet the needs of those who know 
little Latin and less Greek ; and the bill of fare 
includes, besides formal courses, rexaxyn from 
the deimva of Professor Gilbert Murray, Mr. 
R. W. Livingstone, and Dr. Ernest Barker, 
served by themselves. 


We extend a hearty welcome to two 
new Classical periodicals: 


MOYSEION, Rivista Trimestrale di Antichita, 
edited by N. Terzaghi and M.di Martino Fusco, 
will be published by Rondinella and Loffredo, 
Naples. In its own words, ‘come il Museo 
Alessandrino era una vera e propria Universitas 
Studiorum, cosi la Rivista vuole essere una 
palestra universale di studi e ricerche’—classical 
and mediaeval. The annual subscription for 
foreigners is 40 lire. 


Hondius of Leyden, Roussel of Strasburg, 
Salac of Prague, Ziebarth of Hamburg, and 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Tod of Oxford, point out that ‘ there is no work 
on the Greek side corresponding to the Epheme- 
ris Epigraphica or to L’Année épigraphique 
on the Roman, and this lack has seriously ham- 
pered Hellenic studies.” They therefore pro- 
pose to publish a Supplementum Epigraphicum 
Graecum, written in Latin, which will give the 
text of new Greek inscriptions and generally 
record progress in epigraphical work. This is 
badly needed, and we earnestly hope that the 
support necessary to ensure its success will be 
forthcoming. A special obligation lies on those 
countries whose exchange is favourable ; and 
intending British subscribers of the modest sum 
of tos. a year should write to Mr. M. N. Tod, 
Oriel College, Oxford. 


On November 18, 1922, the Cam- 
bridge Philological Society celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary by a dinner at 
Jesus College, Mr. J. M. Edmonds 
(President) in the Chair. The guests 
included Professors A. C. Clark of 
Oxford, J. Harrower of Aberdeen, and 
A. S. Hunt of Oxford. We desire to 
associate ourselves with the eloquent 
tributes which were paid to the Society 
on that occasion. 


The Aberdeen University Greek Play 
Committee goes on adding triumph to 


triumph and chorus to chorus. Four 
performances of the Oedipus Tyrannus 
(in Professor Harrower’s translation, 
and with Dalcroze dancing) were given 
before large audiences last November. 
On a hint from Romagnoli’s presenta- 
tion of the O.T. in Syracuse last April, 
an extra chorus of women (making three 
in all) was introduced to attend Jocasta, 
and the total number of performers was 
173- The Archon and Aristotle might 
have something to say to the extra 
150; but criticism, in this column at 
least, must give way to a word of hearty 
appreciation of the fight which Pro- 
fessor Harrower and his friends are 
waging on behalf of Greek in the north 
of Scotland. 
A 
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RECENT EDITIONS OF THE ALEXANDRIAN POETS. 


Callimacht fragmenta nuper_ reperta. 
Edidit RUDOLF PFEIFFER. (Lietz- 
mann’s Kleine Texte, 145.) One vol. 


8” x53”. Pp.g4. Bonn: A. Marcus 
und E. Weber, 1g21. M. 18. 

Kallimachosstudien. Von RUDOLF 
PFEIFFER. One vol. 9”x6". Pp. 
iv+ 124. Miinchen: Verlag der 
Hochschulbuchhandiung Max Hue- 
ber, 1922. Ios. net. 


Callimachus and Lycophron. With an 
English translation by A. W. Mair, 
D.Litt., Professor of Greek, Edin- 
burgh University. Avatus. Withan 
English translation by G. R. Marr, 
M.A., Headmaster of Spier’s School, 
Beith. The Loeb Classical Library. 
One vol. 8vo. Pp. viii+644, with 
two maps. London: W. Heinemann; 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Ig2I. 10s. net. 


CALLIMACHUS. 


THE appearance, within some six months 
of each other, of three books dealing in 
different ways with Callimachus is 
proof that the discoveries, made during 
the last twenty years or so, of papyri 
containing works by this writer are 
continuing to bear good fruit. The 
various publications in which the new 
fragments have appeared are many, and 
nowadays often inaccessible. In this 
fact lies the great value of the book 
which comes first on our list. In it 
Dr. Pfeiffer, after returning—to quote 
his preface—gravi vulnere affectus e bello 
infelicissimo, has collected all the new 
fragments hitherto made public from 
papyri, the remains of the Hecale from 
the famous tablet at Vienna, and other 
scraps rescued from Lexica, etc., since 
Schneider’s edition. For many of the 
fragments he has himself inspected the 
papyri, and is able to correct or supple- 
ment the transcript of the first editor. 
Dr. Pfeiffer has carried out his task 
with diligence and acuteness. We are 
given text, scholia (if any), apparatus 
criticus, and Latin notes by the editor 
all on one page, so that the reader’s 
labour is enormously lightened. There 


can be no doubt that the book (of 
which an editio maior is soon to appear) 
will be indispensable to students of 
Callimachus. 

Among much that is valuable, par- 
ticular attention may be drawn to the 
following passages. In frag. 115 
(Schneider), where editors following 
the MSS. of the Anthology (A. P. 
XIII. 9) have been accustomed to read 
“Epxerat modvs pév Aiyaiov Svarpn€as an’ oivnpis 

Xiou 
dpdopevs, words b€ Aco Bins dwrov véxrap oivdy Ons 
ayev 

and to interpret awrtov as equalling 
avOos, Pfeiffer (p. 10) makes the con- 
vincing correction dwtos. (Compare 
Hesych. dwros+ py Exwv ods.) In Pap. 
Oxyrh. 1362, 1. 30 (a defective line), 
he reads ovata pvOeicPar Bovropévors 
avéyov from Strab. IX. 438=Call. 
frag. g8d (Schneider). In his note on 
Pap. Oxyrh. rorrt, ll. 36 sgg., he points 
out that Callimachus is referring to a 
popular etymology of the érncia. 
(Compare Hygin. Astr. II. 4, nonnull 
etiam aetesias adpellaverunt, quod ex- 
postulatae sunt ab Jove et ita concessae.) 
Ll. 218-9 of the same papyrus he ex- 
plains as referring to a slave wearing 
the é&wyis and compares the scholiast 
on Ar. Vesp. 444, iwdtia SovduKa Kal 
érepouacyada. In one passage alone 
—Pap. Oxyrh. rort, ll. 81 sgg.—does 
he appear to go seriously astray. His 
reconstruction of these lines, which 
form the epilogue to the Aizva, cannot 
be accepted for various reasons, but 
chiefly because it is incredible that 
Zeus should be represented as address- 
ing the poet in the words— 


xaipe, ory eveorot & epyeo Awirépy. 


The volume of essays which Pfeiffer 
has published with the title Kallimachos- 
studien is intended to supplement his 
edition of the fragments. Part I. deals 
with the poem (= Pap. Berol. 134174) 
on the death of Arsinoe, sister and wife 
of Ptolemy II. In the first essay, 
Pfeiffer contests Wilamowitz’s reading 
and interpretation of the opening lines 
and argues that, if rightly construed, 





_ | Excepting of course Pap. Oxyrh. 1793, pub- 
lished in Oxyrhynchus Papyri XV., 1922. 


2 For the editor’s interpretation of Pap. 
Berol. 13417A and Pap. Berol. 11521 see 7#/ra. 
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the passage enables us to give an exact 
date to the Queen’s death, viz. July 9, 
270 B.c. This result seems reasonably 
certain and should be noted in con- 
nexion with the chronology of Theo- 
critus. In the second essay of Part I. 
Pfeiffer has collected much information 
about Philotera, sister of Arsinoe and 
Ptolemy II., who, translated after death 
to the company of Heaven, is intro- 
duced as one of the speakers in Calli- 
machus’ poem. This princess appears 
in several contemporary inscriptions, 
but seems to have been chiefly notable 
for the strictness of her morals, with 
the result that the Alexandrian court 
revenged itself by inventing stories to 
ridicule her excess of modesty. In 
Part II. the author discusses certain 
passages in the new fragments of the 
Aitia, viz.: (1) Pap. Berol. 11521. 
Pfeiffer argues that the speaker is 
Aeétes, not a Colchian handmaiden of 
Medea, as Wilamowitz had supposed: 
he also attempts to reconstruct Calli- 
machus’ description of the Argonauts’ 
return-journey. (2) Pap. Berol. 11629B. 
This contains the Heracles and Theio- 
damas episode: according to Pfeiffer 
the poet is giving the aitvoyv for the 
cult of Heracles Bov@oivas at Lindus. 
(3) Pap. Oxyrh. XI. 1362. Pfeiffer 
discusses Callimachus’ contribution to 
the story of Erigone and her dog. 
(4) An apparent quotation by Michael 
Acominatus (0b. about A.D. 1220) of 
Pap. Berol. 11629p, Il. 24-5. 

The studies exhibit great learning 
and a refreshing absence of dogmatism. 
Apart from the immediate points which 
the writer is engaged to establish there 
are several incidental remarks which 
throw considerable light on Calli- 
machus’ style and literary ideals. 

The third book on our list is Professor 
Mair’s edition of Callimachus in the 
Loeb Classical Library. It includes 
the hymns, the epigrams, and a large 
number of the fragments, old and new, 
together with an introduction on Calli- 
machus’ life and works and separate 
introductions to each hymn and to the 
longer fragments. The preface tells us 


that the volume, which was actually 
published in 1921, was intended to 
appear in 1914, and that this delay has 
‘made it hard to observe a meticulous 
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consistency.’ This fact doubtiess ex- 
plains the absence of the interesting 
Heracles and Theiodamas episode from 
the Aira (first published as Pap. 
Berol. 11629B in 1914), but it is a pity 
that the poem on Arsinoe, first pub- 
lished in 1912 as Pap. Berol. 134174, 
finds no place in Professor Mair’s 
edition. 

The notes are on a larger scale than 
is usual in the Loeb Library and 
contain much useful information and 
acute argument. Compare, «¢g., the 
commentary on Epigrams 43 and 49 or 
the note on Callimachus’ reference to 
Pythagorean mathematics (pp. 276-7). 
In his introductions, Professor Mair 
shows a healthy scepticism as regards 
the often far-fetched theories and com- 
binations of the Germans, but in view 
of the necessity under which he lay of 
studying ‘the severest compression’ it 
is to be regretted that he has thought 
such explanations as those of Maass 
(cited on pp. 20-1 and 27) worthy of 
detailed statement. His remarks on 
the MSS. need to be supplemented by 
Dr. Smyly’s recent articles in the 
Classical Quarterly, and his bibliography 
for the new fragments makes no 
attempt to be exhaustive. 

The text and translation of the 
Hymns do not offer much ground for 
controversy, but a few points may be 
noticed. Hymn I. 42, émi codd., Mair. 
’Amo, suggested by Meineke, at least 
deserves mention. II. 26-7, the opta- 
tives surely express a wish. III. 114, 
émi seems to mean ‘on,’ not ‘to.’ 
Ib. 121, ovxér’ eri Spidv codd.: ov«ér’ 
éml dyv Mair =‘ not long was it ere thou,’ 
etc. Scarcely convincing. Ib. 124 sqq., 
may not ois . . . dpynv be an anticipa- 
tory relative-sentence? We thus get a 
contrast with ofs 6€ xev x«.7.X. in Il. 129 
sqq- Failing this it would be preferable 
to put a full stop after réXecxov and to 
take oyérXov ofs x.7.X. as a general 
statement. 

The following attempts of the editor 
to remedy the corruption of the MSS. 
deserve notice—viz.: Hymn V. 93, @ 
()) pév codd.; a wai dy’ Mair. Epigr. 
XXXIX. 5, cal rods adrovs op Tarawa 
Oapoovs A. P.; avtots 8 ods epopes 
tarawa Ovipoovs Mair. Ib. XLVII. 7, 


xaxaoras codd.; yaxaota o” Mair. 











In the editing of the new fragments 
there are some things which need to be 
revised in the light of Pfeiffer’s edition, 
e.g. p. 192, l. 30; p. 286, 1. 263; p. 289, 
footnote a (the interrupter seems to be 
a bramble-bush). In his note on ll. 10 
sqq. of the Cydippe fragment Professor 
Mair (p. 207) explains the reference by 
saying that the oxen were to be bathed 
in the morning for the prenuptial 
sacrifice. As was pointed out by 
Housman, Callimachus is referring to 
the reflexion of the sacrificial knife in 
the lustral water. (Compare Ov. Met. 
XV. 34 and Fast. I. 327.) LI. 40-1 of 
the same fragment are translated, ‘ For 
the rest, Acontius, it will be her busi- 
ness to go with thee to her own Diony- 
sias.’ But the lady was already in 
Naxos. (Compare ll. 38-9.) The text 
is very doubtful, but seems to mean ‘It 
will be thy duty to follow her,’ etc.! 
In the Jambi the sadly mutilated condi- 
tion of the lines has not deterred Pro- 
fessor Mair from some bold attempts at 
reconstruction. Certainty is, of course, 
out of the question, but his suggestions 
must come very near to what the poet 
wrote. Compare, for example, the 
provisional restoration on p. 274. 

Though we imagine that future 
lexicographers will cite the new frag- 
ments of Callimachus according to the 
edition of Pfeiffer and not to that of 
Mair, there can be no doubt that the 
latter has done Greek scholarship a 
valuable service in making the repre- 
sentative poet of the Hellenistic age 
thus easily accessible to English readers. 


LYCOPHRON. 


In the same volume of the Loeb 
Library Professor Mair has also given 
us a text and translation of Lycophron’s 
Alexandra. It is a curious coincidence 
that an edition? of the same poem by 
Professor Mooney should have been 
published some ten months before the 
appearance of the Loeb volume. Pro- 
fessor Mair’s edition is not planned on 
quite so large a scale as is the earlier 
book ; in particular there is no Apparatus 
Criticus (except for a note on 1. 1022) 





1 Compare Ov. Her. XXI. 243: celera cura 
tua est (cited by Pfeiffer). 
2 Reviewed in Class. Rev. XXXVI., pp. 3€-7. 
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and in several passages, ¢.g. 1. 233, 
l. 374, 1. 708, 1. 988, 1. 1000, 1. 1157, 
emendations of the MSS. are inserted 
without any indication that they are 
emendations. Generally speaking the 
text is on conservative lines—perhaps 
unduly so. For instance, the reading 
of the MSS. at 1. 262, 1. 367, 1. 1254, 
]. 1273, in each case retained by Mair, 
can scarcely be accepted. The notes 
are very useful so far as they go, and 
will enable the reader to pick his way 
through the labyrinth of the Alexandra, 
but often the enforced economy of 
space conceals problems of some com- 
plexity, ¢.g. 1. 461 (dita), 1. 730 (“Apys), 
l. 1021 (MvAdxor). 

There is a good introduction on 
Lycophron’s life and works with a dis- 
cussion of the disputed passages of the 
Alexandra, viz. ll. 1226-1280 and ll. 
1446-1450 (Professor Mair apparently 
agrees with Corssen in regarding them 
as genuine), a full account of the manu- 
scripts and scholia, and a short biblio- 
graphy. 

ARATUS. 


Finally, the same volume of the Loeb 
Library contains the Phaenomena and 
Weather Signs (Acoonpiac) of Aratus 
edited by Mr. G. R. Mair. The two 
poems are really one, as the editor 
points out on p. 378. It is, perhaps, 
rather difficult nowadays to be enthusi- 
astic about Aratus, and we are inclined 
to wonder at the popularity which his 
poem enjoyed throughout antiquity. 
Mr. Tarn suggests® that Aratus’ real 
aim was to bring out the Stoic doctrine 
of providence, and there is much to be 
said for this view, but the riddle is not 
thereby completely solved. Be that as 
it may, a convenient English edition of 
the poems has long been needed, and 
Mr. Mair’s work is very welcome. All 
students of Aratus owe a heavy debt to 
the labours of E. Maass; Mr. Mair, as 
is clear from his constant references, 
has a just appreciation of this scholar’s 
work. His text appears to be prac- 
tically identical with that of Maass’ 
edition, but this really means that both 
prefer not to accept emendations save 
in the last resort. Mr. Mair’s introduc- 





3 Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, pp. 228-9. 
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tion is exceptionally full and thorough, 
and the notes to the text leave very 
little to be desired. While the list of 


parallel passages from other authors 


does not attempt to be exhaustive like 


that of Maass, it is quite sufficient for 
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purposes of illustration. At the end of 
the volume are two maps, one of the 
Northern and one of the Southern 
Hemisphere, to which, we imagine, the 
reader will turn not infrequently. 

E. A. BARBER. 





PINDARICA. 


Nemeans II. 10-12: 
fort 5 éouxds 
épevav ye Iledecddwr 
BH TynrdOev ’Oapiwva vetoPa. 

These famous lines are generally 
taken to be retrospective: to furnish a 
symbolic justification for the preceding 
prophecies of Isthmian and Pythian 
victories. Mr. Sheppard, in the course 
of a paper! read before the Cambridge 
Philological Society on February 22, 
1922, suggested that in fact Pindar 
here hints at that crowning triumph 
which he does not name—a victory at 
Olympia. The object of this note is to 
reaffirm some of Mr. Sheppard’s argu- 
ments and to add certain others which 
he did not use. In the earlier part of 
this ode Pindar has treated Isthmian 
and Pythian victories (with unusual 
boldness) as Timodemus’ hereditary 
right. His Nemean success is a mere 
‘payment on account’ (cataBondar l. 4; 
cf. Postgate in Proc. Camb. Philol. Soc., 
1906, p. 4). To speak thus of Olympia 
also would be impossibly presumptuous, 
especially as Timodemus’ family had 
won no Olympic victories, and Pindar 
passes into symbolic language. Then, 
the hint once dropped, he veers sharply 
to a different theme. 

Bury connects the Pleiades with the 
seven Nemean victories of Timodemus’ 
family mentioned at the end of the ode. 
I doubt if there is any such definite 
point; if there is, opeay is perhaps 
more suggestive of the Pythian games 
just mentioned—held, as Pindar says in 
l. 19, mapa... tWipédovts Tapvacc®. 
But the main point is the picture of 
1 An abstract of Mr. Sheppard’s paper ap- 
peared in the Cambridge University Reporter 
of May 23, 1922. He argues chiefly from the 
pattern of the hymn, and does not discuss the 
significance of the choice of Orion. He accepts 
Bury’s view of the symbolic meaning of the 
Pleiades. 





the lesser constellation followed by the 
greater. Theimportant figure is Orion. 
Starting from Orion, Pindar could only 
choose in this simile between the Hyades 
and the Pleiades. The pattern of the 
sky makes this inevitable. The Pleiades, 
though a little farther off, are much the 
more striking of these two constella- 
tions, and they were popularly believed 
to be fleeing from Orion. In this and 
in every other respect they exactly suit 
Pindar’s purpose. Famous and lovely 
as they are, they are a petty group: in 
Aratus’ words odéyar kai agpeyyées, adr’ 
ovowacrai (Arat. 264). Very different 
is Orion. He is a perfect symbol for 
an Olympic victory; too perfect to 
symbolise any meaner glory. When he 
lived, as Homer tells us, and Pindar 
(I. 3. 67) does not forget, he was the 
tallest and loveliest that Earth ever 
bred; and in heaven his constellation 
is of all by far the greatest and most 
splendid : 
maximus Orion, magnumque amplexus Olym- 
pum, 
quo tulgente super terras caelumque trahente 
ementita diem nigras nox contrahit alas. 

Manilius’ words (V. 58 ff.) recall the 
opening of the First Olympian : 
pnd’ ariov oxébrec 
&ANo Oadmvdrepov év auépa paevvdv Acrpov épjuas i’ 

aldépos, 
und’ ’Odupurias dyGva héprepov adddcopmev. 

Still closer to these lines—indeed, 
almost an echo of them—are Aratus’ 
words on Orion (323 ff.) : 

Ln Keivov Sris kaBapy évt vuxri 
bYod memrnara mapépxerat Xa treroldor 
ovpavor eloavidwy mpogepéorepa Onjoer Oa. 

The order? in which Pindar speaks of 
the ‘epoi ayaves in the five strophes of 





2 Most of the points made in the rest of this 
note have been anticipated by Mr. Sheppard ; 
but as the whole of the note was written without 
conscious recollection of Mr. Sheppard’s paper 
I have left it untouched. 
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this ode is significant. In the first two 
we have Nemea, Isthmia, Pythia; in 
the last two Pythia, Isthmia, Nemea. 
In the third, the centre of the ode, 
stands Orion, magni pars maxima caelt. 
This scheme explains the perfunctory 
dismissal of the family’s Athenian vic- 
tories in 1. 23, where Christ’s punctua- 
tion (accepted by Schroeder) must be 
right : 

érrd 5’ év Neuéa—ra. 5° oixa wdooov’ ap.Ouov— 

Aus ayau. 

The local successes could not be 
ignored, but they must not confuse the 
picture; and the association of Nemea 
with Zeus is thrown into brilliant relief 
at the end of the ode. It is not for 
nothing that this association is empha- 
sised at the opening also. Pindar opens 
with the rhapsodes ‘who begin with 
Zeus.’ If Theocritus (XVII. 1) echoes 
their tradition, the rhapsodes also closed 
with Zeus: é« Avs apywpecOa Kai és 
Aia Anyere Moioa. Pindar, at all 
events, like Theocritus, is careful to 
return to Zeus at the close of the poem. 
Timodemus is compared to the rhap- 
sodes because he had begun with Zeus 
(at Nemea). He is certain of associa- 
tion with Poseidon (at the Isthmus) 
and with Apollo (at Delphi) ; if he, too, 
is to close with Zeus, we know that it 
can only be at Olympia. The unusual 
connexion of Pelops with the Isthmia 
(in 1. 21), which has puzzled the critics, 
may be another hint of the same kind. 

The scholiast on 1. 1 (Abel, p. 51, 8) 
perhaps preserves traces of a similar 
interpretation: éAmis ovv, dyciv, éotiv 
amo Avs avtov apEdyevoy TaV ayovwv 
Kal peTa TadTa viKnoev* 0 Kal éyéveTo 
evOéws* peta yap tiv Nepweaxny vinnv 
éotedhavodto Ta ‘Odvuria. In any case, 
the fact (which we have no reason to 
doubt) that Timodemus did, not long 
afterwards, conquer at Olympia is im- 
portant. Pindar sometimes prophesied 
Olympic victories which never came ; 
he even contrived to congratulate his 
patrons (as in Nem. VI. and X.) on 
Olympic victories which they might 
have won. That Timodemus was a 
pancratiast of the very first class must 
have been obvious already to good 
judges. It was clearly obvious to Pin- 
dar, who claims him asa certain Pythian 
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victor. For such a man, how could he 
fail at least to hint at Olympia ? 
Nemeans III. 34 (of Peleus) : 


bs kai "Iwdxdv ele wovos dvev orparias. 


Why this insistence on the absence 
of an army? Pherecydes, says the 
scholiast, relates that Peleus was helped 
by Jason and the Tyndaridae; and 
Apollodorus (3. 13. 7), probably follow- 
ing Pherecydes, confirms this detail, 
and goes on to speak definitely of 
Peleus’ army. Some scholars (Bloch, 
for instance, in Roscher) have empha- 
sised the contrast between Pindar and 
Apollodorus on this particular point ; 
but no one, I think, has pointed out 
that Pindar has deliberately chosen his 
phrase in order to refute, without men- 
tioning it, a story familiar to his hearers, 
but discreditable to his hero. 

That story, as Apollodorus tells it, 
needs here no further comment: IInAevs 
dé peta tadta civ lacov Kat Avockov- 
pots érropOncev lwrxor, cat ’Aotvddperay 
thv ’Axdorov yuvaixa doveve, kal Suedwv 
perndov Sijpyaye 8’ adtis tov otpatov 
els THY TONY. 

Nemeans IX. 22 (of the army led by 
the Seven against Thebes): 

"Iounvod & émx’ x Oator yAuKiv 
vooTov épeccduevoar NevKavOéa owpacw eriavay Katvor. 
amet B owpara Schol. 

€pvtduevor D 

The metre of copaciw ériavay re- 
quires correction, and editors either 
accept the scholiast’s cwpara or read 
oopact Tiavav. 

No satisfactory sense has ever been 
suggested for épevodyevot; Fennell’s 
‘having set fast on Ismenos’ banks 
delightful return,’ and Bury’s ‘ having 
laid down their longings for sweet 
home,’ seem almost impossible. Nor 
can much be made of Hermann’s 
épvocapevot. Most corrections that 
make good sense (oAeaodpevol, aTroupa- 
pevol, apepodpevot, etc.) are palaeo- 
graphically improbable; and Herwer- 
den’s épvxouevor is unattractive. From 
the scholiast’s paraphrase ty oixos 
dvaxomidnv améBevto it is generally in- 
ferred that he read épeodyevor, and 
interpreted it on the same lines as 
Fennell and Bury. 

I suggest épevoapevor, and I would 
take AevxavOéa not (as all editors do) 
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with cwpata or xarvév, but with vdcror, 
translating thus: 

‘But on the banks of Ismenus they 
dyed them the white splendour of sweet 
home-coming red, and as corpses’ (or 
‘with their corpses’) ‘they fattened 
smoke.’ 

€pevOw is not used elsewhere by Pin- 
dar, but it occurs once (almost cer- 
tainly) in Bacchylides (12.152) and twice 
in the Iliad; in all three cases it has 
the special meaning of dyeing the earth 
ved with blood. In Bacchylides it is 
intransitive (€pleve . . . aipate yaia 
péXawva), but in the J/iad it is transitive: 
II. 394 0 O€ @ aivatt yaiav épevOwr | 
mvOerat, and 18. 329 dudw yap Témpo- 
Tat opmoinv yaiav épedoar | avtod évi 
Tpotn, érei ov’ éuée vootncavta | déferar 
€v peyapoiot yépwv inmmnrdata [Inrevs| 
ovdé Oé€rtis pntnp, GAN aidtod yaia 
xadéfer. I suspect that this last passage 
was in Pindar’s mind; its general re- 
semblance to these lines of the Ninth 
Nemean actually led Dissen to quote it 
in illustration of them. As a passive 
of épev@m, in the same sense, épvOai- 
vowat occurs twice in the Iliad: 10. 484 
épuOaiveto & aiparti yaia, 21. 21 épvbai- 
vero © aipats vdwp. Neither épevOw 
nor épv@aivw occurs elsewhere in Homer. 

With the reading épevodpevor, the 
word Aeveavbéa gets by contrast a new 
and striking point. Its effect, after 
yAuKdy vootov épevoduevor, is to make 
the phrase at once less startling and 
more vivid: for the positions of the 
two adjectives we may compare Ol. 2. 60 
BaGeciav bréxwr pépipvay aypotépav. In 
itself vooros AevxavOys is not a sur- 
prising expression. vdcTos suggests the 
vootipov nuap of the Odyssey and Aes- 
chylus’ vootimov ddos, and we may 
compare such phrases as Sophocles’ 
Aevenv Huépay ( frag. 6), in the sense of 
‘a lucky day.’ The verb Xevearbifo 
means in Herodotus (8. 27) ‘to gleam 
white’ (of whitened armour in the dark); 
and Alciphron and Babrius both use 
the verb of snow-covered objects. In 
Sophocles’ yvodfav apts AevKavOes Kapa 
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(O.T. 742) the epithet may have been 
chosen to suggest the gleam of white 
hairs among the dark ones. The main 
significance of AevxavOéa, then, I take 
to be ‘white-gleaming, a sense which 
admirably continues the imagery of the 
immediately preceding words: ¢dawvo- 
pévav 8 ap’ és drav omeddey Sptrdos 
ixécOar | xadrxéows OrrroLoW imrelos TE 
ovv évrecwv. But the word may well 
contain an allusion to the white shields 
which the tragedians give the Argives, 
as Pearson, taking it with caparta, sug- 
gested in C.R. 1891, p. 337- Tucker 
has pointed out, in his note on Aeschylus, 
Septem go (quoting Pindar, Pyth. 8. 46, 
Bacchylides 8. 10, and the descriptions 
in the Septem), that white shields were 
associated with the Argive rank and 
file rather than with the chiefs; but it 
is of the whole army that Pindar here 
speaks, as duiAos in]. 21 and ém7a... 
mupai in |. 24 clearly show. Of the 
Seven, indeed, several were not Argives 
at all. 

The Ninth Nemean plays more than 
once on the theme of blood, especially 
in 1. 28 dowsxootdrwv éyyéwv (however 
we spell the adjective) and 1. 38 govov 
maptrodiov vepéXav. Both phrases occur 
in lines metrically corresponding to 
those under discussion. It may be 
added that ll. 39 ff., which describe 
Hector on the banks of Scamander and 
Chromius on the banks of Helorus, are 
a manifest pendant to the description 
of the Argives on the banks of Ismenus; 
and that the phrases “Extops pév Kdé€os 
avOjoas and d€édopxev Traidi TOVP” “Aynot- 
Saou déyyos gain in force if they are 
felt as echoes of voorov AevKavOéa. This 
effect is lost if XeveavOéa is taken with 
CWpata OF KaTrVOP. 

The aorist of épev8w seems to occur 
only in Iliad 18. 329, so that épevaduevor 
might well puzzle the scribes. The two 
obvious alterations to familiar forms 
are those which the MSS. actually 
give—epevodmevot and épucapevot. 


D. S. ROBERTSON. 
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ULPIAN AND A GALATIAN INSCRIPTION. 


IT is well known that the Galatians, 
although they imposed their language 
and some form of tribal organisation 
on the Phrygian and Cappadocian popu- 
lations among whom they settled as a 
ruling caste, have left little distinctive 
trace of their civilisation on the Graeco- 
Roman epigraphy of Galatia. If the 
history of central Asia Minor had to be 
reconstructed from the Galatian inscrip- 
tions alone, the only evidence for a 
Galatian civilisation would be the can- 
tonal nomenclature of the three prin- 
cipal cities,! a single cult epithet,? and 
the names of a number of Celts who 
played a leading part in the political, 
municipal, and religious organisation of 
the country.* Yet there is a consider- 
able amount of evidence scattered about 
in the literature of the Roman Empire 
that the Galatians maintained through- 
out the Imperial period a social system 
quite distinct from that of their Graeco- 
Anatolian neighbours, and similar to 
that of the Celts of Gaul. Especially 
instructive is a comparison of Caesar’s 
statement* that among the Gauls of the 
West ‘uiri in uxores sicuti in liberos 
uitae necisque habent potestatem’ with 
that of Gaius® that the patria potestas 
(foreign to Graeco-Asiatic law) existed 
in Galatia. Mommsen suggested that 
Gaius may have been led to make this 
observation by the fact that the Gala- 
tians sold their children as slaves. A 
quotation from Ulpian preserved in the 
Digest, together with a Galatian in- 
scription, enables us to trace a further 
correspondence between the legal cus- 
tom of the Gauls and that of the 
Galatians. 

The following inscription was copied 
by the writer in 1910 in a Turkish 
cemetery beside the road to Asi Yozgad, 
g km. east of Angora. It was carved 





1 Ramsay, Hist.Comm. on Galatians, p. 136 ff. 

2 Anderson in /.4.S., 1910, p. 163 ff. (Zeus 
Bussurigios). 

3 Enumerated by Stihelin, Gesch. der Kleinas. 
Galater, p. 109 ff. 

4 Bell. Gall. V1. 19. 

5 Inst. 1. 55: ‘nec me praeterit Galatarum 
gentem credere in potestate parentum liberos 
esse.’ 

6 Berliner Festgaben fiir Beseler, p. 268, 
quoted by Mitteis, Retchsrecht u. Volksrechi, 


p. 24. 


on the front of a bomos, under a garland 
in relief: 


AIOPNHTATEKTOALA POM 
CTATEINIONTA OYEOIONAN 
BPATEAEXYTHCANTOC ANE 
C@HCEN BW MONE KTTE KOL 
NiOG MNHAMHC XAPIN 





Avoyvnta Texropuapo[ vu 
Srareidtov Tatov tdiov av- 
dpa teXevtnoavtos ave- 
cOnoev Bapov ex mexo(v)- 
Aiolv] prnuns xapw 

On the text of this inscription we 
need only observe that Textoyudpol v, 
not -udpolu|s, is the usual form of the 
genitive in Celtic names, and that the 
symbol at the end of line 4 is an abbre- 
viation mark. The engraver first wrote 
the word peculium in abbreviation, then 
changed his mind and completed the 
word, omitting the upsilon. 

Diogneta is the daughter of a Gala- 
tian, and her husband Statilius, son 
of Gaius, is doubtless a Galatian. In 
a Galatian inscription published by 
Anderson in J.H.S. XIX., p. 81, a 
Gaius is the father of Barbollas, Vastex, 
and Helios; and a Statilius is the father 
of a ixérns Kai imnperov of Zeus Bus- 
surigios, mentioned above.’ 

The syntax of the inscription is 
faulty. Had we found reAevtycavta in 
place of the genitive, the inscription 
would exemplify a formula common in 
central Asia Minor, in which the name 
of the monument is put in the accusa- 
tive after avéorncer, etc., in apposition 
to the name of the deceased.® Rather 
than take teXevtyjcavtTos as a genitive 
absolute, we should recognise in it an 
example of the common confusion of 
genitive and dative in inscriptions of 
this region and period. The inscription 
is indeed a mixture of two formulae, 
avéotnoe TO deive Bopov and avéotnce 
Tov deiva Bwpuov. Clearly Greek was 
not the mother-tongue of this Galatian 
lady. Her inscription cannot be dated 
accurately ; it is hardly earlier than the 
middle of the second century, nor is it 

? Another Statilius in Perrot, Axl. de la 
Gal. I., p. 280. A Diognetos, Dittenberger, 
Oz.4.5. 533, 31. 


8 Examples are collected in Ramsay, Stud. in 
E. R. Prov., p. 278; f. J.R.S. IL, p. 81. 
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likely to be later than about A.D. 250, 
when the use of the ‘praenomen’ 
Aurelius became almost universal in 
inner Asia Minor. 

The extract from Ulpian, referred to 
above, looks as if it had been providen- 
tially preserved to serve one day as a 
comment on our inscription. Ulpian 
is writing ‘de iure dotium,’ and after 
discussing property handed over ‘ dotis 
causa,’ he goes on to say: ‘ceterum si 
res dentur in ea quae Graeci rapadepva 
dicunt, quaeque Galli peculium appel- 
lant, uideamus an statim efficiuntur 
mariti..! Mommsen’s emendation of 
Galli to alit was rightly rejected by 
Mitteis,2, whom we may confidently 
follow in taking Ulpian to refer to the 
Gauls of the West. He sees in the 
contemptuous ‘peculium’ a reference 
to the Vermégensunfahigkeit of the wife 
in Gaul, as hinted at in the passage 
from Caesar quoted above. His as- 
sumption appears to be that the Gauls 
took over the Latin word peculium and 
used it in a new sense. But it is more 
probable that peculium in the sense of 
mapagepva is (as Gothofredus thought) 
an endemic Gallic word, and that it 
was derived, like the Latin peculium, 
from the period of Italo-Celtic lin- 
guistic community. That the Gauls 
had a legal language of their own is 
proved by the well-known passage in 
Ulpian (‘fidei commissa quocumque 
sermone relinqui possunt, non solum 
Latina vel Graeca, sed etiam Punica 
vel Gallicana vel alterius cuiuscumque 
gentis ’’), in which fidet commissa are 
excepted from the rule that all legal 
documents must be drawn up in Latin 
or in Greek. Only on the assumption 
that peculium is an old Gallic word can 
we explain its appearance, in its Gallic 
sense, in Galatia. The form of the word 
was no doubt assimilated to the Latin 
form, as must have been the case with 
many Gallic words. 

Ulpian’s definition of the Gallic 
peculium in terms of the Greek zrapa- 
depva carries us into the realm of 
Graeco-Asiatic law, on which much 
light has been thrown in recent years 
by papyri and inscriptions. But before 
we pass to the East we must complete 





1 Dig. XXIII. 3, 9. 2 Of. cit, p. 285. 


8 Dig. XXXII. 11 pr. 


our account of the Gallic peculium by 
noting the omission of any reference 
to it in Caesar’s account of marriage 
settlements in Gaul. ‘uiri,’ he says, 
‘quantas pecunias ab uxoribus dotis 
nomine acceperunt, tantas ex suis bonis 
aestimatione facta cum dotibus com- 
municant. Huius omnis pecuniae con- 
iunctim ratio habetur fructusque ser- 
uantur; uter eorum uita superarit, ad 
eum pars utriusque cum fructibus supe- 
riorum temporum peruenit.’# 

The Gallic custom was that bride and 
bridegroom contributed equal amounts 
to a capital sum, all of which, with the 
accumulated interest, passed to the sur- 
vivor. Clearly this is not the peculium 
of which Diogneta speaks in our in- 
scription. For the explanation of the 
term we must enquire into the meaning 
of mapddepva given by Ulpian as its 
Greek equivalent. The tapdadepva con- 
stituted a regular element in marriage 
settlements in the eastern provinces. 
Mitteis® finds its Syrian equivalent in 
the zebdae mentioned by Gregory Bar- 
hebraeus, who describes the consti- 
tuents in a marriage settlement as 
pherne, dorum, zebdae, and schiadche. 
In the Latin translation of Alois Asse- 
manni,® the pherne is described as ‘id 
quod in domum uiri sui defert mulier 
per scripturam e domo dominorum 
suorum’; the dorum (Greek dwped) as 
‘id quod offert uir mulieri suae aut 
promittit ei per scripturam’; the zebdae 
as ‘monilia et supellex, quae sine scrip- 
tura dant parentes eius’ (of the bride). 
The schiadche, which corresponds to the 
Roman arrha sponsalicia, does not con- 
cern us here. 

Mitteis points out that this descrip- 
tion of the zebdae applies exactly to 
the mapdagepva mentioned as a regular 
feature in Graeco-Egyptian marriage 
contracts of the Roman Imperial period, 
with the difference that the tapadepva 
are always included in the written con- 
tract. We need not follow Mitteis into 
his discussion of the Egyptian ¢épvn 
and trapddepva and their relation to the 





4 Bell. Gall. V1. 19. Did the ‘pecuniae... 
dotis nomine acceptae’ include the Jecu/ium, or 
was the feculium a separate item, passed over 
by Caesar as unimportant? 

5 Op. cit., p. 266 f. 

6 A. Mai, Scripiorum Veterum Nova Collec- 


tio, X., p. 70. 








Io 


donatio propter nuptias; it is sufficient 
to note that the tapadepva (whenceso- 
ever derived, and whatever its object) 
consisted of property which was dis- 
tinct from the ¢épyn proper, and be- 
longed in a special sense to the bride. 
Mitteis notes that the detailed lists of 
mapdgdepva in the Egyptian contracts 
consist of dress and ornaments which 
only the bride would use. 

Strangely enough, we have a clear 
reference to the mapadepva of the 
Graeco-Asiatic marriage settlement in 
an inscription of the province Galatia, 
which has been known since 1888, but 
which appears to have escaped the 
notice of Mitteis. It belongs to Ana- 
bura, on the border of Galatic Phrygia 
and Pisidia, and is probably to be dated 
about A.D. 250.1 This inscription is 
No. 328 in Sterrett’s Wolfe Expedition 
to Asia Minor. In order to show its 
bearing on our discussion, it is neces- 
sary to reproduce the text in full : 

*AvaSovpéwy 6 dppyos Aipndvoy Bidvopa ’Arrddov 
véov Budvopos TyAepaxov éyyovov pursrrarpi éx 
7 poyov@v Kal EvEepyeTnv Taons apeTns Kat €vvol.as 
Ths eis Tov Onpov évexev> rov S€é avdpiavra Aup. 
Appia “Arradou iepéws 7 Tipros avrou prravbpias 
Xaptv Kat oropys GpelunTov EK TMV TIS 7 potkos 
idiov. 

The Sos of Anabura had passed a 
resolution conferring on Aurelius Bianor 
the honour of having his statue erected 
in a public place. It was a common 
practice in such cases for the man so 
honoured, or a relative, to bear the cost 





1 The theory stated by Ramsay in ¥.G.4.M/,, 
p- 397, regarding the relation of Anabura to 
Neapolis would place the inscription, which 
mentions Anabura, before A.D. 75; but Ramsay 
has withdrawn this theory in 4.B.S.A. IX., 
p. 250 f. The name Aurelius, as used in the 
text, points to the third century. 
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of the monument; in this case the wife 
of Bianor, Ammia, defrayed the cost 
of the statue é« Trav Tis mporKds idiov. 
The phrase clearly points to a division 
of the dowry into two parts, one of 
which was the wife’s own property ; 
and, equally clearly, the ié:a here must 
be explained as the wapadepva of the 
Egyptian marriage contracts. There 
is, of course, no question in this region 
of Galatian national custom; Anabura 
was in the province Galatia till a.D. 295, 
but the province was a loose aggregate 
of territories, of which only the central 
portion was inhabited by Galatians. 
The legal system in force at Anabura 
was the Graeco-Asiatic amalgam of 
provincial custom and Greek law which 
had grown up under the rule of the 
Seleucids, and was taken over with 
little modification by the Romans. We 
need have the less hesitation in identify- 
ing the id:a THs mpouxos with a standing 
element in the marriage contracts of 
Egypt and Syria. 

Ammia of Anabura disposes of her 
mapadepva during the lifetime of her 
husband. Diogneta of Ancyra disposes 
of her peculium (which was, accordingly, 
at least part of the widow’s portion) 
after her husband’s death. Neither 
inscription throws any light on the dis- 
posal of the dowry proper. If we are 
not yet in a position either to affirm 
or to deny that the Galatian marriage 
contract differed from the Graeco- 
Anatolian, we may be allowed to sus- 
pect that in the mexovAvov the Gallo- 
graeci carried more than a Gallic word 
into Asia Minor. W. M. CALDER. 





2 Was mpoié a general term including épv7 
and mapddepva? 





ARISTOPHANES, FROGS, 1208. 


Paropy of poetry may take almost 
as many forms as poetry itself. Ifa 
poet is harmonious, make him jingle 
or jangle; if he is weighty, make him 
lumber ; if he is leisurely, make him 
lollop ; if he is rapid, make him rattle 
along like a pauper’s funeral. Put your 
sneers at him in his own diction and 
style. Take his most sonorous metres 
and apply them to trivial words. Borrow 
his phrases with a difference: debase 
their elegance into slang, dilute their 





conciseness into verbiage, distract their 
melody into prose run mad. 

Some of these modes of parody can 
be illustrated from lines 100-102 of the 
Frogs. Dionysus, who is (in Verrall’s 
words) ‘a sort of average Athenian 
ass,’ complains that since the death of 
Euripides he can’t find a single true- 
born poet who will come out with some- 
thing venturesome like X or Y or Z. 
X, Y and Z are garbled quotations from 
Euripides, but the garbling is of different 
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kinds. Xpovov mééa is a partial quota- 
tion ; it sins by omission. In aidépa 
Avis Swpdriov the thing is done by a 
mischievous substitution; for oixnovw, 
‘abode,’ is put ‘lodgings,’ ‘the keeping- 
room of Zeus.’ More elaborate is the 
third item. The victim is the famous 
line in the Hippolytus, 


f yAGoo’ éudpuox’, 7 5é ppv dvaporos, 


a simple but stately line; not a word 
wasted, not a word too humble for 
poetry nor too lofty for prose, for even 
avepotos is good Demosthenes. How 
has Aristophanes worked his wicked will 
upon it? For its strict economy of 
words he substitutes an exuberant ver- 
bosity—two lines for one, thirteen words 
for seven. For the dignity and grace 
of its rhythm he has substituted a wild 
riot of trisyllabic feet, tumbled together 
so that they only just scan. 

Professor Tucker is puzzled: ‘ Com- 
mentators do not appear to have noted 
the form and rhythm of the present line, 
which are very different from those of 
the verse in the Hippolytus, and, indeed, 
only just escape not making a verse at 
all. Itlooks as if there were some other 
passage in the mind of Aristophanes.’ 

But all its differences from its original 
are to the point. Aristophanes, while 
reproducing the purport, has made the 
diction and metre as unlike as he could. 
I have not thought of a parallel passage 
in the light literature of English, but 
parallels are easy to make. Take a 
famous couplet of Tennyson’s and trans- 
late it into Johnsonese : 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 

A philanthropic disposition is preferable to 
the insignia of nobility, and an ingenuous piety 
to an extensive and authentic pedigree. 

Would anyone object that the one 
sentence cannot be a travesty of the 
other because one is prose and the other 
verse; one short and simple, the other 
turgid and verbose? Yet the two differ 
even more than the line of Euripides 
and the two lines of Aristophanes, for 
the latter are after all lines, and iambic 
lines. To make fun of few and simple 
words Aristophanes has turned them 
into verbiage. To make fun of a verse 
of the strictest tragic pattern, he has 
stretched the license even of his own 


loose trimeters until they are on the 
very verge of prose. The metrical 
travesty, like the verbal, is designed, 
and counts upon hearers able to take a 
point of metre. That the niceties of 
metre interested others besides poets 
we might safely assume, even if we 
lacked the evidence of the dialogue 
between Socrates and Strepsiades in the 
Clouds. 

So much by way of preface to lines 
1198-1204 of the Frogs: 

A, xal phy wa tov Al’ od Kar’ eros yé cou kvic@ 

76 pny’ Exacrov, adda adv Tolow Geots 

do AnkvOiov cou Tods mpoddyous diagpbepa. 
E. dwé dyxvilov od rods éuods; A. évds povov. 

moveis yap olrws dor’ évapudrrew dap, 

Kal kwddprov Kai AnkvOcov Kal OvAdKiov, 

év rots lauBelowt, del&w 8 adrixa. 

The chief use of the Anx«vAor is to 
be tied on to some half-lines of Euripides 
in derision of a certain sameness in the 
syntactical structure of the opening 
lines of his plays. The reason for the 
choice of that word and that utensil is 
obscure and perhaps unseemly. Be that 
as it may, before it is put to its chief 
use it is made to serve another turn. 
‘For you write in such a way that any- 
thing fits in, bolster and beer-bottle and 
brown-paper-bag.’ When the Aeschylus 
of Aristophanes chooses such homely 
objects, in the colloquial diminutive, he 
is hitting by the way at one or two 
other things which he despised in 
Euripides: the supposed sordidness of 
some of his situations, and the sim- 
plicity of his diction in some passages 
where, by a less hostile critic, Euripides 
might be thought to show his highest 
art. 

At the end of the sentence come the 
words év Trois iauBeiowor. Why are they 
there at all, and why so late? 

The commentators are silent ; of the 
translators, Mr. Rogers misses the words, 
Mr. Gilbert Murray slurs them: 


You write them so that nothing comes amiss, 
The bed-quilt, or the umbrella, or the clothes- 


bag, 
All suit your tragic verse! 

If Aeschylus means that—if these 
words merely reinforce the general 
charge of sordidness—why not év tats 
tpayo@diatcs ? Why should iambics, of 
all the metres of tragedy, be singled 
out? For words drawn from common 
and domestic life, if they are to have 
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any place in tragedy at all, are pre- 
sumably more appropriate to the dia- 
logue than to the lyric parts, so that to 
specify iambics is to weaken, instead of 
strengthening, the force of the charge. 

If Aeschylus, who is to make fun of 
the syntax of Euripides, has a fling in 
passing at his situations and his diction, 
it is conceivable that the same stone 
was meant to hit yet another mark. 

iauBeiovos is a term of metre. Let 
us consider the metre of the passage. 

1203 has a tribrach in the sixth foot. 
In Menander, the only other comic poet 
who is extant in manuscripts of his 
own, the sixth tribrach is not found. 
From the fragments of the Middle and 
the New Comedy Professor Tucker 
adduces five examples of it. In Antiph. 
"Apy. 3 diditia or dpiditia gives a fifth 
tribrach instead of a sixth; in Eubul. 
"AuanrO. g the attested reading is ded- 
gaxe’,and a Sophoclean elision between 
lines is conceivable; another such elision 
is possible in Diph. ’AmX. 2; the context 
of ‘Anon. 40’ (Kock’s Adesp. 341) 
points to Porson’s @vAaxov; and in 
Ar. Ach. 777 the sixth tribrach is not 
given by R or by recent texts. Even 
if some of the examples from later 
comedy are sound, they do not prove 
that the sixth tribrach commended itself 
to Aristophanes. 

In Aristophanes a sixth tribrach is 
given by all the manuscripts nowhere 
except in the present scene of the Frogs. 
Each time that Aeschylus claps on 
his An«vOvov am@decev Euripides and 
Dionysus exchange remarks, most of 
which contain either 7o AnKVOov or 7 
AnxvOos. The feminine noun occurs 
unmistakably four times—in 1214, 1224, 
1227, 1234. The neuter occurs unmis- 
takably thrice—in 1209, 1221, 1246. In 
1216 R has AnK«vd.ov, V and the rest 
have AjxvOov. In 1231 all the manu- 
scripts have AnxvOiov. Both in 1216 
and in 1231 the diminutive gives a sixth 
tribrach (or anapaest). In 1216, where 
the manuscripts differ, the editors prefer 
the normal foot. In 1231, where the 


manuscripts agree, the editors differ. 
Seeing that both the feminine and the 
neuter are well established in the con- 
text, neither of these sixth tribrachs is 
secure. 

But in 1203 the sixth tribrach holds 


firm. Whatever else he may or may not 
be at, Aeschylus is clearly choosing words 
which will serve just as well as AnK«vO.ov 
for the tag; and «ddpiov damodecev 
will serve, or OvAdKiov amorecev. but 
not OvAaKov am@recev. Moreover, 6v- 
Aaxov would spoil the trio of diminu- 
tives, and it would make the third noun 
unequal to the other two in another 
respect besides that of form, for, as the 
scholiast says, ‘xwddpiov is a trumpery 
thing, not so @vAaxov; but if one forms 
the diminutive, 0vAdxvor, it will serve.’ 
Hence @vAaxov will not do for 1203, 
and @vAdxiov (a desperate remedy), 
though it will scan in 1203, will not 
scan in the tag. 

This line, then, has a certain sixth 
tribrach, the only one in Aristophanes. 
But that is only a part of the metrical 
strangeness of the line. Not only does 
it fall into three dipodies quantitatively 
identical (so does 755), but it can be 
scanned anapaestically, and, apart from 
its context, would inevitably be so 
scanned.!_ Here, then, is a metrical 
oddity such as the words év Trois ‘ap- 
Beioror tell us to look for. 

It is not for nothing that Catullus 
(LXIV. 141) inserts amid normal hexa- 
meters one which is also a glyconic and 
a pherecratean, 

sed conubia laeta, sed 
optatos hymenaeos, 
and it is not for nothing that Virgil 
follows his lead (Aen. IV. 316), 
per conubia nostra, per 
inceptos hymenaeos. 
It cannot be for nothing that Aristo- 
phanes has inserted amid iambics a line 
which is not iambic at all, except by 
courtesy and neighbourhood, but ana- 
paestic. 

If the Aeschylus of Aristophanes 
wished to sneer at Euripides for his 
metrical handling of iambics, on what 
would he be likely to fasten? In some 
respects, as with regard to the caesura, 
Euripides is stricter than Aeschylus or 
Sophocles ; nor did he adopt the chief 
innovation of Sophocles—the frequent 
blurring of the division between line 
and line. But in the issue between 
Aeschylus and Euripides Sophocles sits 








1 Wasps 978 cannot, though it has five 
anapaests. 
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out. Between Aeschylus and Euripides 
the main difference is in the use of tri- 
syllabic feet, especially the anapaest. 

As to trisyllabic feet in general, the 
facts are pretty well known. Aeschylus 
varies from play to play, but in no play 
are such feet commoner than one in 
seven lines. Euripides used them spar- 
ingly at first, but all his plays after the 
four earliest show ratios higher than the 
highest in Aeschylus or Sophocles: 
from one in six or ,seven lines to the 
climax in the Orestes, one in two. 

Two trisyllabic feet in a line are 
found about 7 times in Aeschylus, 
about 26 times in Sophocles, over 300 
times in Euripides (in the Orestes alone 
about 8o). 

Three in a line are never found in 
Aeschylus, only twice in Sophocles, but 
in Euripides over 20 times (in the 
Orestes alone 14). 

Now the Ovestes was probably the 
last of our plays of Euripides to be per- 
formed in Athens before the Frogs. The 
Orestes, and any plays that may have 
appeared with it, would be the pieces 
by which his reputation would be tried, 
and on which ridicule could most effec- 
tively fasten, in a comedy produced a 
few months after his death. 

Besides the great difference between 
Aeschylus and Euripides in the fre- 
quency of trisyllabic feet in general, a 
difference of degree, there is also a 
difference of kind. 

It is well known that Sophocles and 
Euripides admitted anapaests into the 
feet between the first and the last of 
the iambic trimeter, though only for the 
benefit of polysyllabic proper names, a 
limitation which does not apply to the 
first anapaest in any of the three poets; 
but it is less familiar that in the tri- 
meters of Aeschylus, apart from the 
first foot, anapaests are very few or 
none. An example is thought to occur 
in the Septem, 569; but as ’Awdidpew 
must lose one of its syllables by syni- 
zesis, so it may well be robbed of 
another by suppressing the iota, as we 
suppress the first iota of Anidvetpa 
wherever that name occurs in the tri- 
meters of the Tvachiniae. Another 
example is seen by some in the Persae, 
321; but though the first vowel of 
"Aptopapoos is long in the opening ana- 
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paestics of the play, Aeschylus may 
well have varied its quantity, even as 
the third vowel of ’AprewBadpns is long 
in the anapaestic dimeter 29, but short 
in the iambic trimeter 302. A more 
likely example than either of these, but 
yet not certain, is in the Prometheus, 840, 
where, since Prometheus is playing 
upon the name ’Ilo, the first vowel of 
*Ioveos should for choice be long; yet 
most readers take it to be short. Thus 
it is not certain that Aeschylus ever 
uses an anapaest in any foot later than 
the first. 

To me it is clear that anapaests in 
the later feet were no part of his scheme 
of the metre. Is it an accident that in 
all his seven plays only one dramatis 
persona, ’Avruyovn, has a name so shaped 
that without such an anapaest (or a 
trochee in the first foot) she could not 
be named in iambics, and that, in fact, 
she is not named in iambics at all? Is 
it an accident that two of the seven 
assailants of Thebes, ‘I77rouédmv and 
Ilap8evorraios, who call out anapaests 
from Sophocles and Euripides, call out 
from Aeschylus not anapaests, but 
things that look like trochees in the 
first foot? I should rather suppose that 
the later anapaests were either un- 
familiar or unpleasing to his ear. 

About the practice of Sophocles, on 
the other hand, there is no doubt. Six 
of his seven plays have such anapaests, 
and he has about a score of them all 
told. 

But it was left for Euripides to use 
this new freedom to the full. In the 
early group of four plays there are only 
two such anapaests, but afterwards he 
used them less sparingly. Inthe Orestes 
alone there are nineteen, and he has 
more than a hundred of them all told. 

To the Aeschylus of Aristophanes so 
large a use of the later anapaests may 
well have seemed an excess and a fault. 
But this fault was not the main object 
of his attack upon Euripides. If this 
fault also was to be derided, it must be 
done briefly and by the way. 

The simplest way to ridicule the 
metrical oddities of a poet is to copy 
them with words ludicrously inappro- 
priate. But Aristophanes could not do 
quite that, for an excess of trisyllabic 
feet, and especially of anapaests, is the 
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most striking difference between his 
own trimeters and those ot tragedy. 
What then ? 

I believe that he has scored the point 
in another way, by making his own 
iambic for the nonce more anapaestic 
than even his own practice allows, by 
being avtos éavtod avaTatoTiKoTaTos. 
To point the contrast, the preceding 
line is of the strict tragic type, and 
whenever that happens in Aristophanes 
we have ground for suspecting that 
something is up. 

It may be objected that the sixth 
foot of the line is not an anapaest but 
a tribrach, since the next line begins 
with a vowel. If the line were an 
anapaestic among anapaestics, the 
‘tribrach’ would be unusual and sus- 
picious. But since it is only a hyper- 
anapaestic iambic after all, its last 
syllable may be allowed the benefit of 
the indifference of long and short syl- 


VENUS CALVA AND 


1. Venus Calva (though G. Wissowa 
in his Ges. Abh. 132 f. denies her a 
place in Roman religion, and we look 
for her in vain in his famous Religion 
und Kultus der Romer) is too well proved 
by our sources and, in the view of 
modern comparative religion and folk- 
lore, too interesting a deity to be merely 
looked upon as a fiction.’ Apart from 
the locus classicus, Serv. ad Aen. I. 720, 
we have to take into consideration 
scholiast B on Homer, Jl. II. 820: 
"Adpoditn’ tavTns TO dyakpa TATTOVEL 
kTéva Hépov, ered) auvé8n Tore 
tais tev “Pwpaiwy yuvarki kyndny roe- 
podn yevéoOat Kal Evpovpevov TATOV 
yeyovacty avtais of Kr éves axpeior. 
evEdpevar be TH ’Agpodiry avaTpiyoj- 
val, Tiyshoal TE auTny ayddpare KTEVAa 
pépovaayr Kal yévetov exoucay, 
duo Kai dppeva Kal Onrea eXet Opyava 
TAaUTHY Yap heyouow epopov maons yevé- 
TEWS Kai ATO THS Gadvos Kal avw Eyou- 
ow avtny appeva, Ta Sé Katw Oyjdevav. 
TAaTTOVEL O€ AUTNY Kal epurmoy, OTL oO 
Aiveias o vids avis, thevoas expt TIS 
ducews, pera, TOUTO imme é7éBn Kal tThv 
pnrépa éripnoe TowotT@ ayddpatt. The 





1 Wissowa, Realenc. III. 1708. 
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lables at the end of the line. Indeed, 
J. W. White, who sees in the line 
nothing but an iambic, actually registers 
its sixth foot as an anapaest (The Verse 
of Greek Comedy, § 113). 

These are my views of the passage. 
If I put them forward with diffidence, 
it is only because of the danger which 
besets all nice interpretations of metre, 
that they may 
Set the feet above the brain and swear the 

brain is in the feet. 

I have ventured on_ publication, 
however, because Professor W. Rhys 
Roberts has recently discussed this 
very line, well, but too briefly, in C.R., 
XXXVI, 1922, p. 71. We agree, as 
far as he goes. If I have not confessed 
a debt to him, it is because my opinions 
were formed, and submitted to the 
Cambridge Philological Society, as long 
ago as IgI4. 

E. HARRISON. 


VENUS CLOACINA. 


scholium presupposes a statue of an 
androgynous Venus on horseback, wear- 
ing a beard and holding a comb. That 
this Venus is bald-headed we may sup- 
pose from the accompanying aetium, 
that the Roman women once shaved 
their heads in order to get rid of a 
scurfiness or some such disease of the 
hair. The scholium, moreover, implies 
a cult somewhere of an androgynous 
Venus-Aphrodite, in which hair and 
combs were dedicated to the deity of 
love; and the beard as well as the 
double sex no doubt further implies 
that Venus here is the deity of nuptials 
(cp. my Opferritus 356 and 365). The 
materials as to this masquerade of the 
bridegroom as the bride have, since 
Diimmler, been carefully collected and 
discussed by Frazer, Crawley, Nilsson, 
Deubner, etc. We need not insist upon 
this point here. 

The closest parallel to this ‘ Venus 
with the comb’ is the Juno with the 
scissors at Argos (see Philologus, 1913, 
444). If theattribute of Iuno Martialis 
is a pair of scissors (so Roscher, Juno 
und Hera 49, with the illustration in 
his Lexikon II. 611, copied from Donald- 
son’s Archit. num.), we have a similar 
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Iuno Iuga (but mot an eventual Iuno 
Obstetrix, as Roscher himself thought) 
of the Romans, certainly from the later 
times of Volusianus. Finally a coin of 
the Gens Calpurnia shows us a Iuno 
Barbata (Morell, Thesaur. numism., pl. 
IV. 2, and A. B. Cook, J.H.S. XIV. 168) 
from much older times. That these 
conceptions took root amongst the 
Romans we have therefore no reason 
to doubt. Some have found a similar 
usage of purely Roman origin in the 
cult of Mutunus Tutunus (Fest., p. 142, 
Lindsay: mulieres velatae togis praetextis 
solebant sacrificare), but probably, as 
Wissowa says, this notice only means 
that the brides before the wedding used 
to sacrifice to M.T. in their old girl- 
dress before they put it aside. Also we 
hear of no Roman custom in which 
brides sacrificed their hair to Venus and 
dedicated their combs in her honour. 
We have therefore to suppose that such 
a statue (and eventually a cult) of Venus 
should be referred to Greek origin. 
Greek parallels are, as is well known, 
abundant. We know e.g. that the 
Thessalians offered plaits of hair to 
Poseidon: but the closest parallel to 
the first aetium mentioned by Serv. /.c. 
is the tale of Herakles and the Thracian 
women, Paus. VII. 5, 7 ff.: with a rope 
made of the hair of their wives, the 
Erythraeans drew ashore the float with 
the Tyrian image of Herakles (Herakles 
himself dedicated his hair to his dead 
favourite Sostratos at Dyme). Of 
course this Venus, like others, was 
connected by the Romans with their 
Aeneas, and out of an Aphrodite 
"Edur7ros (Hippodameia) grew a Venus 
Equestris. But nobody can doubt the 
real basis of the passages cited above 
from Servius and Schol. B. Jl. II. 
820. 

Now if we look more closely at the 
four explanations of Servius we shall 
strike out No. 3, alii Calvam, quod corda 
amantium calviat, id est fallat atque eludat 
(sc. tradunt), as a learned etymological 
device, based upon the character of 
Venus as a seducing deity of love. But 
the explanations No. 2, Caluam Venerem 
quast puram, and No. 4, that Ancus 
erected a statue of Venus Calva as a 
piaculum for his wife (guidam dicunt 
dorrigine olim capillos cecidisse feminis . . . 
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post omnibus feminis capilli renati sunt), 
are surely very appropriate. 

We have only to remind ourselves of 
the Proitides and the réle of Artemis in 
that connexion to see that the hair- 
cutting (-shaving) here really is a rite 
de passage, which purifies from physical 
and moral uncleanness accumulated in 
past life. To the instances commonly 
known I may add Aristotle apud Plut. 
Cleom. 9, where the Spartan ephors 
order the citizens to shave their 
moustaches and obey the laws iva pa 
XarerToi @ow avtots (the explanation in 
Roscher’s Lex. s.v. Phobos, col. 2387, 4, 
is in my opinion false. On the other 
hand, calvitiwm as a rite of mourning is 
mentioned by Cic. Tusc. III. 62). 

2. Venus Cloacina.—In order to under- 
stand this deity of the Cloaca Maxima 
in Rome, I think we must insist upon 
the value of Plin. N.H. XV. 119, in eo 
loco qui nunc signa Veneris Cluacinae 
habet. Surely Pliny must have had 
reasons to believe this Cluacina to be a 
Venus. Firstly, we have the notice in 
Lyd. de mens. IV. 45, under April 1, 
that the plebeian women bathed in the 
men’s baths on that day adorned with 
wreaths of myrtle. ‘Venus’ in this 
case had very likely supplanted the 
Fortuna Virilis (Fowler, Roman Festi- 
vals 68 f.). Secondly, we know that 
Venus elsewhere was connected with 
baths and sewers (Krauss, Talmud. 
Archaeol. I. 218, with notes p. 674). At 
Akko as well as at Bostra in Palestine 
the baths were adorned with statues of 
Aphrodite; and we are told that at 
Akko the statue of an Aphrodite was 
placed directly on the sewers, and that 
people used to urinate before her. The 
combination of Venus and water is 
likely to be originally Italic, as Venus 
herself is an old Italic deity of growth 
and propagation (thus she is the 
patroness of the holitores). In the Acta 
fratr. Arv. p. 148, Henzen, we have the 
combination Fons- Flora - Summanus, 
an obvious parallel to Aphrodite as pro- 
tectress of baths. Perhaps the story 
told by Pliny /.c. that Romans and 
Sabines were reconciled on the same 
spot where in later times the Venus 
Cloacina had her sanctuary may refer 
to the Rape of the Sabines as the proto- 
type of the well-known bridal rape: 
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Plin. myrtea verbena Romanos Sabinosque, 
cum propter raptas virgines dimicare vo- 
luissent, depositis armis purgatos in eo loco 
qui nunc signa Veneris Cluacinae habet. 
Lyd. de mens. IV. 45 (€v tTois trav avopav 
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Baxaveiows éXovovto, mpos Oeparreiav ad- 
THS pupoivyn €oteppéevat) Clearly 
shows the character of this Venus. 


S. EITREM. 
Kristiania. 


SUGGESTIONS ON THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS. 


131 oiov wh Tis Aya Oed0ev Kvepdon mporuTev 
orépsov péya Tpolas 
orparw0hév. 

The accepted view of rpotu7év seems 
to me very questionable, prius percussum 
(Hermann), ‘struck by a premature 
blow’ (Paley, Sidgwick), ‘as by light- 
ning’ (Headlam). This is possible 
enough; but Hermann’s further ex- 
planation ‘ ante belli clades immolatione 
Iphigeniae afflictum’ is, I believe, an 
error, for to the army the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia was essentially a relief from 
their trouble, the aAoa, inflicted upon 
them by Artemis. 

Looking, however, to the following 
otpatwbév ‘embattled,’ not necessarily 
‘encamped,’ ‘in castris’ (Hermann), 
and to the poet’s predilection for 
Homeric terms, I suggest that mporumév 
here should be rendered ‘ forward-flung.’ 
At Aulis the host might be said to be 
well on its way, and for the expression 
compare the recurrent formula in the 
Iliad, TpHes S€ rpoéruay dodrées, and 
in our own day Mr. R. Kipling’s noble 
invocation in the ‘ Recessional ’: 


Lord of our far-flung battle-line, 
orbua Koounoas mpoTuméy trodemovu. 


239 xKpdxou Badas 5” és rédov xéovea 
&Badd’ Exacrov Ourijpwy an’ 
pirolxty. 

To remedy the metrical flaw it has 
been proposed to read xa@ceio’ for xé- 
ovoa. Might we not with greater proba- 
bility adopt 

xpoxov Bagds és méSovde xelovo’ ? 

There can be no objection to the epic 
form of the present yeiw, for xatamveie 
occurs in 1]. 105 of this play; cf. also 
Homerica, p. 147, and «10 €yxein. More- 
over, by transposing the traditionally 
ill-placed 8 to follow 7é5ov we repro- 
duce the Homeric eis dade rpopéover 
(« 351). 

287 ioxds mopevtod Kaumddos mpds Hooviv 

trevxn 76 xpucopeyyes ws Tis 7duos 
cédas mapayyelhaca Maxlorov oxorais, 

For mevxn 70, which has been vari- 
ously attempted, the solution may, I 


buparos Béde 


think, be found in nb&nro, ‘The strength 
of the travelling torch grew joyously, a 
flare of golden light like a sun, carrying 
the tidings to the heights of Makistos.’ 

Professor Calder’s interesting discus- 
sion of this passage in the last issue 
of the Class. Rev., with his ingenious 
solution of the geographical difficulty, 
enables me to point out that the two 
well-founded objections he takes to 
émevxTo, etc., do not apply to vEnTo, 
which leaves wapayyeikaca in ‘the 
normal temporal attachment’ and as 
Tls HAL0g as the poet’s own comparison. 

496 ws od7’ Avavios ore co Salwy prdya. 


By general consent the lines 489 to 
500 are taken from Clytemnestra and 
assigned to the Chorus ; but the trans- 
ference leaves cot here without any 
meaning. It should refer to the queen, 
who is not present; but it is difficult 
and scarcely possible to admit such an 
off-handed and unceremonious address. 
Might we not read ove rou ‘nor indeed,’ 
representing the ordinary ovrox non sane 
divided into its constituent parts to 
admit the second ovre? Cf. Theocr. 
XI. 28 od8€ Ti 7w viv. 

To the appearance of cou, a natural 
outcome of ror, may be traced the MSS. 
misattribution of this speech to Clytem- 
nestra. 

555 moxOous yap ef A€éyouue Kal dvcavAlas 
orapvas maphtes Kal kaxooTpwrous, ti 6’ ob 
orévovtes, Tov AaxdvTes Huaros uépos ; 

The last clause is patently corrupt. 
For Aayovtes Sidgwick would have 
some word like madoxyovtes or xXaiovTes 
(Stanley). Headlam suggests od Adyar 
tis, et alit alia, which need not be set 
forth in detail. The true remedy, if I 
do not deceive myself, is attainable 
without changing a letter of the tradi- 
tion, 

ot AaxdvTes Huaros pwépos, 
‘ haud sortiti locum sedendi.’ As appears 
from 558, the herald is describing the 
hardships of the soldiers on shipboard 
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during the outward voyage to the 
Troad. They had only standing-room. 
There may be a little exaggeration in 
this, but not so much as may be read 
in publications of the present day, such 
as ‘they were packed like herrings in a 
barrel,’ or ‘like sardines in a tin.’ In 
fact Aeschylus is justified by ancient 
pictorial art, extending down to the 
time of the Roman war-galley, as illus- 
trated in bas-reliefs and in the Vatican 
Virgil. In rough weather—for ti 8’ od 
otévovtes comprehends this calamity as 
well as other inconveniences—what 
were the men to do ‘when the space 
allotted was not sufficient for them to 
sit down’? 

It will not be disputed that 4a from 
jac is as legitimate a formation as 
mpayua from mémpayyat, etc.; nor is 
there anything strange in the lapse of 
this equivocal form, which also belongs 
to another verb, inut. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff suggested ‘opatos, used 
only by Lycophron, in the sense I have 
advocated. 

560 é& obpavod bé Kad vis Necudviae 
Spbca karePdaxagov, Eumedov oivos 
éoOnudrwr, TiOévres EvOnpov rpixa. 

The grammatical anomaly of rvévres 
has nothing here to justify its presence 
The line should probably run without 
comma : 

écOnudtwv ribev ray’ EvOnpov rpixa. 
The cause persists (€u7redov), and before 
long, but not immediately, produces 
the disastrous effect. 
746 mapaxNivac’ éréxpavev 
5é ydwou mxpas TedeuTas. 

Here the more natural order is pre- 

ferable and metrically better (cf. 239): 


mapak\lvaca 6’ érexpa- 
ve ydpuou mixpds TeAeuTas. 


805 viv d’ obk dm’ Expas ppevds 005’ adidws 

edppwv mvédos ed Tehéoact, 

So Weil for movos MSS., which 
Headlam, following Paley, retains, in- 
serting éorw émevmety to precede this 
line. The fatal objection to this is 
that the sentiment, however true as 
a generalisation, is here beside the 
mark. The chorus have just admitted 
that they had originally been strongly 
set against the war on Troy; they dis- 
approved of the policy of their king. 
Now they are ready to recant and 
applaud him, as he has returned vic- 
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torious. They protest that their change 
is absolutely sincere and leaves no ill- 
feeling behind it, viv & ov« am’ adxpas 
gpevos ovd’ aditws. Unfortunately the 
final line fails to convey any recanta- 
tion. The word ev¢pwr conceals the 
necessary verb, which should be, I 
submit, evfwve or possibly evpnpa (cf. 
596, Eum. 1039) : 


evowvS movov ed TedXécact. 


This makes a complete dimeter. The 
paroemiac here is surely a fault, as it 
interrupts the continuity of the thought 
to the end in 809. 

948 Todd? yap alias SwuaropOopety roct. 


So Schiitz for cwpatropbopeiv MSS. 
The correction has been largely ac- 
cepted as accurate by editors, Hermann, 
Blomfield, Enger, Schneidewin, Ken- 
nedy, Sidgwick, and Headlam. It is, 
however, almost certainly wrong, or 
the orpwyatopOopety of Auratus is in 
every way a better emendation. The 
question is not altogether one of palaeo- 
graphy. The choice touches nearly the 
character of Agamemnon. He isnotan 
attractive personality either in Homer 
or in Aeschylus, but he is not notably a 
mean prince like our Henry VII. On 
the contrary, he is free-handed enough 
in the Iliad, and his position alone 
(Bactredvs Tokvypvcoto Muxynyns) makes 
it unlikely that he should use such an 
exaggerated term as dwpatodOopeir, ‘ to 
ruin the house,’ in reference to carpets 
and tapestries however expensive. 
otpwpatopOopety would be the more 
adequate and fitting term. Franz’s 
eipatopOopety, quoted by W.-M., could 
hardly have produced the tradition. 

1055 ora Oupaiav rhvd éuol oxo mapa 
TpiBew* Ta wev yap éorias wecoudddov 
gornkev 45n wpra pds opayds mupds 
ws obtror’ éedrricact Tivd’ EEew xapw. 

So the tradition. No recent editor 
seems to accept the first sentence with- 
out some alteration. I suggest that 
none is needed if we translate thus: 
‘Assuredly I have no time to tarry 
because of this outsider,’ the last word 
being a contemptuous term for ‘stranger’ 
as well as for one who is literally ‘ out 
of doors.’ For the sense given to mapa 
v. Liddell and Scott, s.v. C.6. In the 
next clause it seems to me impossible 
to take ra as the Homeric article before 
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pra: 1. 830 ta & és TO cov Ppovnua 
and other passages fully justify Peile 
and Conington’s translation, ‘for as 
regards the central altar.’ Consequently 
there is no need to touch zupos and 
substitute mapos (Musgrave, Headlam). 
The translation should proceed: ‘the 
sheep already stand for sacrifice at the 
fire,’ cf. Il. IX. 219 roixou tod érépovo. 
It is just the preceding ra pév yap éotias 
pecouddrov that enables rupés to stand 
here as a locative. 

In 1058 tots for ws would make 
Kennedy’s iv for 75n in the preceding 
line a needless change, nor indeed can 
76 be spared. 

Xdpw éyew, commonly meaning ‘ to 
be under an obligation,’ here has the 
unusual sense ‘to have delight.’ Per- 
haps ngew xapw ‘that this joy would 
come. 

1252 tH Kdpr’ Gp’ av mapeckdrns (-es) xpnouar evar. 

So the tradition. 4 «dpta tdpa Tape- 
xomns (Hartung) and so Sidgwick re- 
taining av (rap dv). In view of Soph. 
Antig. 92 1 suggest apynv =‘to begin 
with,’ 7 capt dp’ apynv Tapexorns. The 
verb is here virtually negative, being 
equivalent to ov Evrqxas. 

1299 vk gor’ Gdvékts od, Eévor, xpbvov mréw. 

So Hermann, ypove MSS. This 
seems rather an unwieldy way of saying 
éru, ‘any longer.’ Moreover, the reply 
of the chorus, 

6 6’ torarés ye TOD xpbvou mperBeverac, 
seems to imply that Cassandra has said 
that she does not ask or wish for any 
postponement of the inevitable. It 
appears to me that the failure of the 
tradition is in mAéw, which may conceal 
a noun parallel and supplementary to 
advéis. The required sense might have 
been, but was not, expressed by a verb. 

ov €or’ &dvkts 000" Evol xpévou péret. 
‘Escape is not possible: I care not for 
the time.’ 

It is well known that 7 and w are 
frequently confused in MSS. Hence if 
mew be representative of any noun, it 
would be pero = péAnors, just as pedrw 
=pérArnows. The line might be, or 
approximate to, 

ovk €or’ Gdvéts 085’ éuol xpdvov pedo. 


xpovou pedo, ‘ concern for a respite.’ 
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GAN’ 6 ducgire? cxéry 

Aids Edvorxos mahOakdv og’ érowerat. 

dvogirys xoT@ MSS. oxor@ Aura- 
tus. dvogire? oxotw Scaliger, Stanley, 
Schiitz, Headlam. Sidgwick says ‘ per- 
haps right. What I am concerned 
with here is the further difficulty of 
éméwerat. I think Aeschylus used a 
much stronger expression, drawn from 
Homer as in 131 above, and wrote not 
érroyerat, but émiyverar. Thecorruption 
may pass without comment; but for 
the form imrowa: there is warrant in 
A 454, Il 237 péya 8 inpao Xaov ’Ayaiow, 
and B 193 taxa © inverac vias ’Ayaron. 
Aeschylus has a derivative ida, 

Prom. 365 lmovmevos pifaow Alrvalas iro, 


1641 


where it is clear the meaning is ‘to 
crush, to squeeze.’ So in our passage 
Aegisthus says ‘ Famine lodged in cheer- 
less darkness shall make him meek by 
hard pressure,’ not ‘shall see him meek,’ 
even if sight were possible in darkness. 
Someone must have thought it was not, 
hence Kor. 

Is it not also probable or more than 
probable that in r 260, 597, ¥ 109, 

€& od ’Odvcceds 
@xer’ eropouevos Kaxothoy ovx dvouyacriy, 

Penelope plainly stated the real object 
of the expedition without either frivolity 
or sarcasm, ézruyouevos, ‘ to bring about 
the downfall, the crushing, of Troy? 

Lastly, the view here taken explains 
the curious tavoyuov éyyos édovca of 
® 397. Bentley indeed, reading raviynor, 
solved the mystery long ago, though 
with little acceptance; v. Leaf ad loc. 
The spear is all-crushing or shattering. 
As mumpsimus is to sumpsimus, so is 
mavoviov to Tavirpiov. 


1693 


(éy@) kal od Ojoouer, kparodvre T&vde Swyd- 

TW, . 

The MSS. fail to give the concluding 
word of this line and of the play. 
Surely it is téAos rather than «adds. 
‘You and I will fix the upshot,’ ‘ will 
make the final settlement,’ cf. II 630 & 
yap xepol TéXos Toréuou, erréwy 8’ evi 
BovrAy: also T 107, T 369. The reason 
for the omission is obvious. The copyist 
thought it sufficient to write téXos once 
only at the end of the Play. 


1. LL. AGAR. 
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THREE CASES OF TRANSPOSITION. 


Ovid, Met. ii. 454 ff. 


Orbe resurgebant lunaria cornua nono, 

cum dea uenatu, fraternis languida flammis, 454 

nacta nemus gelidum, de quo cum murmure 
labens 

ibat et attritas uersabat riuus harenas, 

ut loca laudauit, etc. 


So the best MSS. and most editors; 
but the awkward collocation of ablatives 
in 454 is not like Ovid. Raphael 
Regius read uenatrix, which Heinsius 
found as a ‘uaria lectio’ in some of his 
‘deteriores,’ and adopted in preference 
to his own conjecture uenantum (cf. 492 
infra). In N and Urbinas 341 an ‘et’ 
is interpolated by a later hand between 
‘uenatu’ and ‘fraternis.’ One or other 
of these readings may be right, but I 
cannot help suspecting that the words 
‘dea’ and ‘de’ have changed places. 
The ‘dea’ in 455 caught the scribe’s 
eye too soon, and—once established in 
the wrong place—was ‘ corrected’ away 
from its true place later. Of this use 
of ‘de’ in the sense of ‘newly come 
from’ a good example is Plautus 
Pseud. 661, ‘lassus ueni de ula.’ See 
also Munro’s note on Lucretius i. 384. 
Reading 
‘cum de uenatu, fraternis languida flammis, 
nacta nemus gelidum dea, quo cum murmure 
labens,’ etc. 
note that the Corpus editor rightly 
places only a comma after ‘harenas.’ 
The full-stop of most editions (including 
even Burmann’s) quite spoils the 
‘march’ of the sentence. 

*,* In passing, I would call attention 
to a blunder in the prose ‘ argument ’ of 
this ‘fabula.’ Dr. Magnus (p. 638, 
line 22 f.) gaily reprints the vulgate, 
viz) ‘In Dianae namque_ sexum’ 
(‘speciem’ ex codd. alii, cll. Met. ii. 425) 
‘se reiecit ac fatigatae ornatus pharetra 
sagittisque uelut Diana occurrit. Ac 
ueste pariter posita uirgo Iouem ex- 
perta est.” By so doing he makes the 
whole passage seem hopelessly corrupt, 
as indeed all the MSS. and editors have 
done before him. Read ‘<cH>ac ueste,’ 
etc., and sense emerges. The same 
error, ‘Ac’ for ‘Hac,’ occurs even in 
mw at Met. ii. 204. Probably, however, 
the corruption does not end with ‘ Ac.’ 
Either ‘ueste’ is a perversion of ‘specie’ 


or some words have fallen out, e.g. Hac 
<facie ac> ueste; cf. Met. ii. 425 
(already cited) 

Protinus induitur faciem cultumgue Dianae 
with ‘se prodit’ in line 433. 

Catullus viii. 15. 


scelesta fne te quae tibi manet uita ! 

quis nunc te adibit ? cui uideberis bella? 

quem nunc amabis? cuius esse diceris? 
The drift of opinion seems to be in 
favour of accepting the change of ‘ ne’ to 
‘uae’ in this passage. So Haupt, Baeh- 
rens, Macnaghten. So, too, Professor 
Gardner Hale. Some readers may pre- 
fer Professor J. B. Bury’s ingenious 
‘scelesta, anenti,’ x.7.A. The present 
writer has pleaded elsewhere for the 
retention of the idiomatic ‘ne.’ But 
as that involves emending the rest of 
the line (cf. C.Q. VII. 2. 125), it would 
certainly be simpler to admit ‘ uae ’"— 
with a dative, if that be possible. With 
an accusative the word appears only to 
be found for certain once, in the 
A pocolocuntosis, 4. 3. ‘ Vae’ in Plautus 
occurs times without number, but 
always with a dative, no matter what 
the shade of meaning involved,} except 
at Asimaria 481—a dubious instance, 
for there Ussing brackets 480-483 as 
spurious. Moreover, if the passage is 
sound as a whole, the change of a 
single letter (wae te—with aposiopesis, 
as in Virgil’s famous ‘Quos ego’—) 
would give us the normal idiom of 
Plautus, without either injuring or 
obscuring the sense. 

Surely in this line of Catullus the 
letter ‘q’ has gone astray? If our 
MSS. read ‘scelesta, quae te (uae tibi !) 
manet uita?’? no qualms would be felt 
about the subtle distinction between 
‘maneo’ with the accusative (cf. ¢.g. Hor. 
Epod. xvi. 41) and ‘maneo’ with the 
dative. No reader of Professor Hous- 
man’s Preface to Manilius, Bk. i., pp. 
liv-lix, will question the possibility (I 





1 See the collection of examples in Ramsay’s 
Mostellaria of Plautus, pp. 170-171. 
2 “Vae tibil’ per parenthesin as—according 
to the Palimpsest—at Plaut. Cas. 115 f., 
scies hoc ita esse (uae tibi!) quot te modis 
si uiuo habebo, e7c. 
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might almost say the probability) of 
the transposition here suggested. 

There are traces of ‘quae’ for ‘ne’ 
in the ‘deteriores’ (see Ellis, ed. mai. 
ad loc.), but not apparently of ‘ uae’ for 
‘quae.’ 

This conjecture has been made, 
the Editors point out, ‘long ago’ by 
Froelich. But in that case my note is 
needed, to revive interest in a neglected 
theory which would seem to deserve at- 
tention both in itself and as being the 
idea of the critic, to whom we owe what 
Professor Housman calls the ‘ beautiful 
restoration’ of 41. 8 (C.R. XIX. 122A), 
which is not likely to be similarly 
‘ scrapped.’ 


Statius, Siluae I., Praef. 37: ‘ De quo 
(sc. Gallico) nihil dico, ne uidear de- 
functi testis occasione mentiri, nam 
Claudi Etrusci testimonium ‘+domo- 
mum est, qui,’ etc. If third? thoughts 
on a ‘locus conclamatus’ are permis- 
sible, is it not highly probable that this 
mysterious ‘domomum,’ which Klotz 
in his second edition leaves duly obe- 
lised, should be regarded as a corrup- 
tion of the Plautine ‘in mundo’? The 
preposition ‘in’ was lost by haplo- 
graphy (as at Poenulus 783) after ‘iu,’ 
and ‘m#do,’ at first wrongly written 
down as ‘médo’ (so ¢g. ‘sumnus’ for 
‘somnus’ elsewhere in P.) was after- 


1 Cf J. Phil., 1906, p. 154; CR, 1909, p. Igo. 





NOTES ON SOME PASSAGES OF 
LUCRETIUS, BOOK V. 


LucrETIUS V. 294-208 : 


Quin etiam nocturna tibi, terrestria quae sunt, 
lumina, pendentes lychini claraeque coruscis 
fulguribus pingues multa caligine taedae, 
consimili properant ratione, ardore ministro 
suppeditare nouom lumen. 


‘Multa caligine’ should not be taken 
with either ‘taedae’ or ‘ properant sup- 
peditare’; in either case the words 
would be little more than a repetition 
of ‘nocturna.’ Their position in rela- 


tion to ‘ pingues,’ which is exactly that 
of ‘coruscis fulguribus’ in relation to 
‘clarae,’ and also the general arrange- 
ment of words in the passage, show 
that it is right to construct together 
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mu 
wards ‘corrected ’ thus: a 


O. 


The words ‘ mo-do’ and ‘do-mo’ are 
frequently confused elsewhere.* Here 
Poggio’s scribe, the ‘ homo omnium ui- 
uentium ignorantissimus,’ dull, but well- 
meaning, made what he could of the 
puzzle set before him, and gave us as 
the result ‘ do-mo-mii ’—own cousin to 
the reading of V in Catullus 58. 5 (cf. 
Baehrens, Praef. p. xxili)—‘a_ truth 
standing on its head to attract attention,’ 

This conjecture would seem to ac- 
count reasonably enough for almost 
every stroke of the corruption. Further, 
it would restore to a letter (for the 
Preface is in effect a letter) a collo- 
quialism proper to the epistolary style. 
Charisius glosses the phrase thus: ‘ “In 
mundo” pro “ palam,” “in expedito,” 


“cito”’’—precisely the sense that the 
context requires. Whether the dative, 
which in Plautus and Ennius seems 


always to be in attendance, is essential 
or not is hard to say. Charisius does 
not imply that it is. If it were, the 
‘tibi’ (=t') has been lost after ‘Etrusci.’ 
Read, therefore, ‘nam Claudi Etrusci 
<tibi> testimonium in mundo est.’— 
See the facsimile in Klotz of this page 
of M. 
D. A. SLATER. 





2 Professor Lindsay gives about half a dozen 
instances (one from Virgil) in his /wtroduction 
to Latin Textual Emendatton, p. 75. 


‘pingues multa caligine,’ ‘fat, oily, with 
thick blackness,’ 7.e. of pitchy smoke. 
The words ‘clarae.. . taedae’ are then 
a description of the torches, with their 
thick black smoke and the flames flash- 
ing through it. 

For parallels with ‘caligo’ in this 
sense compare Vergil, Georg. II. 309 
‘... picea crassus caligine’; Pliny, 
H.N. Il. xlii.‘... fumidam a terra 
propter uapores exhalari caliginem.’ 


Lucretius V. 948-951: 
Denique nota uagi siluestria templa tenebant 
nympharum, quibus e scibant umori’ fluenta 
lubrica proluuie larga lauere umida saxa, 
umida saxa super uiridi stillantia musco. 
1. 948: ‘nota... tenebant,’ ‘they 
got to know in their wanderings and 
remembered’; ‘they kept note of,’ not, 
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as Munro, ‘they would occupy the well- 
known woodland haunts.’ 

l. 952 (i.): ‘stillantia’ should be 
connected not with ‘ fluenta,’ but with 
‘saxa. This seems certain for the 
following reasons: 

(2) In other passages of Lucretius 
where there is verbal repetition, what 
follows on the repeated words is an 
addition to them and closely connected 
with them: 


Book III. 12-13: 


Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta, 
aurea, perpetua semper dignissima uita. 


Book IV. 788-go : 


Quid porro, in numerum procedere cum simu- 
lacra 

cernimus in somnis, et mollia membra mouere, 

mollia, mobiliter cum alternis bracchia mittunt, 


where the words ‘mobiliter .. . mittunt’ 
enlarge on ‘ mollia.’ 

Other passages are IT. 954-6, V. 298-9 
(where ‘nec . . . relinquit’ carries on 
the idea of ‘instant’), VI. 527 ff. (where 
a detailed list follows on ‘ omnia’). 

Compare also Vergil, Ecl. IX. 47-8: 

Ecce Dionaei processit Caesaris astrum, 

astrum, quo segetes gauderent frugibus. 


(6) ‘Stillantia’ is not appropriate to 
‘fluenta proluuie larga,’ but is appro- 
priate to ‘umida saxa’; cf. Lucr. VI. 
942-3 : 

. fit ut in speluncis saxa superne 
sudent umore et guttis manantibu’ stillent. 


(ii.) ‘Super’ may be— 

_(a) Joined with ‘stillantia,’ making a 
virtual compound ‘ super stillantia.’ 

(8) Regarded as a preposition = 
‘above,’ ‘over,’ but not ‘down over’ 
or ‘ down on to.’ 

(y) Regarded as an adverb =‘ su- 
perne’ in VI. 942, quoted above. 

In cases (a) and (@) the ‘ umida saxa’ 
would be the rocky sides of a spelunca 
(cf. VI. 942-3 above) dripping with 
moisture above the green moss that 
grows about the stream (Vergil’s ‘ mus- 
cosi fontes,’ Ecl. VII. 45). In case (y) 
the ‘ saxa’ are the rocks beside the bed 
of the stream, grown over with moss 
bedewed with drops, and dripping— 
literally, ‘the wet rocks dripping with 
green moss on the top.’ If this is the 
right sense, ‘lubrica,’ 1. 950, which 
might otherwise be descriptive of ‘umida 


saxa,’ must belong to ‘fluenta’ = ‘sliding 
streams.” S. M. M. Furness. 





LUCRETIUS V. 1009-10. 
illi inprudentes ipsi sibi saepe venenum 
vergebant *nudant sollertius ipsi.* 

THIS passage is a notorious critical 
crux. Giussani in his note says with 
truth: ‘Grandissimo il numero delle 
correzioni proposte ; ma la vera medi- 
cina non é ancora trovata.’ There is 
little doubt that nudant is for nunc dant, 
but the rest is uncertain. The vulg., 
nunc dant aliis sollertius ipsi, is con- 
demned by the solecistic use of «pst. 
On the assumption that Lucretius is 
referring to poisoning by relatives, 
Munro (ed. 3) read nurui nunc dant sol- 
lertius ipsi (dative), and Purmann’s nunc 
dant patribus sollertius ipsis is on the 
same lines. Bergk and Polle conjec- 
tured nunc dant Marsis (or Colchis) sol- 
lertius ipsis. Palmer, holding the strange 
view that intentional poisoning is not 
referred to, proposed medici nunc dant 
sollertius ust. 

I suggest nunc dant sollertiu’ Lertiade 
(or Lartiade) ipso, ‘nowadays they ad- 
minister poison with a craft surpassing 
that of Ulysses.’ Ulysses is the typical 
example of sollertia in all its forms, 
and sollers is a favourite epithet applied 
to him by Ovid (eg. A.A. II. 355; 
P. IV. 14, 35). This suggestion is sup- 
ported by Hieron. Comment. in Ezech. 6 
(V. col. 197, Vall.), et pellacis Ulyxts 
venena non deserunt, labiaque tantum 
melle civcumlinunt, where Jerome is 
denouncing the insidious nature of 
poisonous heretical teaching. His epi- 
thet fellax is from Aen. II. 90; the 
smearing of the lip of the drugged cup 
with honey is from Lucr. I. 936 ff.; 
may not Ulyxis venena also be a remin- 
iscence of Lucretius? The synizesis in 
Lertiades (or Lartiades) for Laertiades is 
defended by Adpruos = Aaéptios (e.g. 
Soph. Aj. 6) and Lartius Ulysses (Ulyxes), 
which occurs in Plaut. Bacch. IV. 8, 22, 
where B has lercius and C lertius; and 
also in a quotation from some old tragic 
writer in Quint. VI. 3, 96, where Jlertius 
is the form given by most MSS. In Cic. 
Att. VII. 1, 9, Lartidius is explained 
by some as a Latin form of Aaepriddns. 

GEORGE W. MOONEY. 








TACITUS, ANNALS IV. 33. 

Nam cunctas nationes et urbes populus aut 
primores aut singuli regunt: delecta ex iis et 
consciata rei publicae forma laudari facilius 
quam euenire, uel, si euenit, haud diuturna esse 
potest. 

The older conjectures, temperata, con- 
stituta, concinnata, have given way, and 
Ernesti’s consociata holds the field. The 
word naturally means ‘allied,’ but here 
it must mean ‘created by alliance.’ 
Compare the meanings of the infinitives 
in Cic. de Off. iii. 33, I19: ‘nec uero 
finis bonorum, qui simplex esse debet, ex 
dissimillimis rebus misceri et temperari 
potest.’ ‘Ally’ is not quite the best 
word for what Tacitus means, but how 
close consociave can approach to what 
we want is shown by Plaut. Most. 276: 
ubi sese sudor cum unguentis consociauit, ilico 
itidem olent quasi quom una multa iura confudit 

coquos. 
If consoctata stood in the manuscript, 
then, its position would be _ secure 
enough. But consciata can still, perhaps, 
be better cured. 

Behind the passage of Tacitus lies 
much Greek praise of constitutions in 
which elements of the simple forms are 
mingled and blent. Thucydides praises 
the government of the Five Thousand 
who succeeded the Four Hundred 
(viii. 97, 2): weTpia yap Hde és Tods OAtyoUS 
kal tovs moAdov’s Evyxpacis éyévero. 
Aristotle is all for xpaous or pikis, for ed 
Kexpapévat TONTEAL OF ToALTEtaL KANOS 
pepuypévar: see an index to the Politics. 
Polybius follows suit in vi. 3, and Cicero 
in de Rep. i. 29, 453 1. 35, 543 i. 45, 69; 
ii. 23, 41. The second of these four 
passages of Cicero prompts us to the 
right word for Tacitus: 

Tum Laelius : Quid tu, inquit, Scipio? e tribus 
istis quod maxime probas? S. Recte quaeris, 
quod maxime e tribus, quoniam eorum nullum 
ipsum per se separatim probo anteponoque 
singulis illud quod conflatum fuerit ex omnibus. 

In Tacitus, then, read conflata for con- 
fciata. Tacitus does not use this verb 
elsewhere, but for Cicero’s use of it see 
de Off. i. 4, 14, de Nat. Deor. ii. 39, 100, 
de Inv. ii. 3, 8, pro Caelio, 5, 12. 

Just before conflata, there is a fault 
in iis, which is loose if it refers to 
the fiyraca youn of the preceding 
sentence, or awkwardly far from its 
noun if we are to supply vei publicae 
formis from what follows. I raise the 
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question whether 77s may not be a mis- 
take for 277 or tts 171. With the numeral 
it seems to me easier to supply the noun. 
Both the numeral alone, and the 
numeral coupled with a demonstrative, 
are found in the passage of Cicero 
quoted above. Numeral and demon- 
strative occur again, though strangely 
divorced, in Cic. de Rep. i. 29, 45: 

Itaque quartum quoddam genus rei publicae 
maxime probandum esse sentio, quod est ex 
his, quae prima dixi, moderatum et permixtum 
tribus. 
The rhythm, if nothing else, suggests 
that tribus is out of place, and that ex 
iii, or ex his tit, or ex its 111, should be 
read. 

Later in the chapter Tacitus con- 
trasts his own subject with others: 

Ceterum ut profutura, ita minimum oblecta- 
tionis adferunt. nam situs gentium, uarietates 
proeliorum, clari ducum exitus retinent ac red- 
integrant legentium animum : nos saeua iussa, 
continuas accusationes, fallaces amicitias, per- 
niciem innocentium et easdem exitu (07 exitii) 
causas coniungimus, obuia rerum similitudine 
et satietate. 

It has been suggested (in C.R. XXIII, 
p- 42) that Tacitus is alluding to three 
other works of hisown: to the Germania 
in situs gentium, to the Histories in 
uarietates proeliorum, to the Agricola in 
clart ducum exitus. Now situ actually 
occurs in the long titles of the Agricola 
in the manuscripts, and it has seemed 
to some to be supported by the sentence 
in which the description prefixed by 
Livy to his story of Caesar’s war with 
Ariovistus is summed up in the Epitome 
(civ.) : 

prima pars libri situm Germaniae moresque 
continet. 
However that may be, ‘situations of 
peoples’ is a theme more congenial to 
Livy than to Tacitus; in the Agricola 
he dismisses Britanniae situm ina single 
chapter (10); what the Germania tells 
us of the positions of the German tribes 
is vague and perfunctory; the subject, 
to him and his readers, was no matchin 
point of interest for varieties of battles 
and famous deaths of generals. He Is 
more attracted by ritus of peoples. For 
his use of the word see Germ. 27.3, 45.2: 
In Hist. ii. 2 also, and perhaps in i. 48, 
vitum has been corrupted into situm. 

E. HARRISON. 
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AESCHYLUS, AGAMEMNON, 
LL. 42-44. 
Mevédaos avai 75° ’Ayaueurwr, 
5iOpdvov Adder Kat durxymrpov 
Tins dxupov fedyos ’Arpedav. .. . 

‘ INTERPUNCTIONEM post Tims sustu- 
lit Hermannus, qui aeque ad tupijs perti- 
nere Cedryos atque ad ’Atperdav monuit.’ 
Thus Paley put in a nutshell the history 
of the interpretation of this passage. 
Hermann saw that riuijs cannot be a 
‘descriptive’ genitive depending either 
on the two proper names or on ebyos 
’Arpedav, and all his successors have 
acquiesced in the opinion that tepjs, 
etc., is an ‘expansion’ of ’Arpedav. 
Well might Kennedy add to a lucid 
exposition of this view that ‘the con- 
struction is remarkable.’ Even if such 
an apposition is tolerable in itself (which 
I doubt), it is absolutely intolerable with 
tiyuns preceding "Atpedav. But the 
Lexica are adamantine, and generation 
after generation of editors have been 
content to hand on the doctrine that 
Aeschylus somehow or other must have 
meant ‘King Menelaos and Agamem- 
non, that staunch pair of Atreus’ sons, 
two dignitaries endowed by Zeus with 
a throne and a sceptre each.’ 

That great artist can, of course, have 
meant nothing of the sort. If he had 
meant this, he would have taken the 
trouble to express his meaning in the 
clear-cut, straightforward language in 
which the rest of this lucid parodos is 
written. In dealing with the choruses 
of Aeschylus, a very relevant considera- 
tion is apt to be overlooked. These 
choruses must preserve much of the 
actual diction of old Attic hymns, and 
religious poetry is notoriously conserva- 
tive in respect both of vocabulary and 
of syntax. For their interpretation an 
etymological dictionary is a necessary 
supplement to the Lexica. In the 
passage before us we hear the last echo 
of a vanished meaning of dyupds. This 
word, which appears as oxupés in Poeti- 
cal, as éyupos in Attic, and in both 
forms in Hellenistic Greek, always with 
the meaning ‘strong,’ must once have 
meant ‘holding,’ as is proved by its 
compound évéxyvpov as well as by its 
obvious derivation (on the second vowel 
see Brugmann-Thumb, p. 227, where 
preyupos is compared). Take tipijs with 
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oxupov, and translate ‘that pair who 
held the honour of two thrones and two 
sceptres, the gift of Zeus.’ In tipis 
oxupds we have the equivalent of 
Tiudoxos OF TYsnv Exwv in epic poetry. 
That Aroev goes closely with @povos and 
oxhmtpov rather than with teu is sug- 
gested by the assonance; cf. d:0cddrous 
oKnTTpoLaL Tiuarpovpevov, Eum. 629, 
quoted by Headlam. 
W. M. CALDER. 


P.S.—I was glad, on submitting the 
above note to the Editors of the C.R. 
in October, 1922, to learn that Dr. J. T. 
Sheppard had arrived independently at 
the same view.—W. M. C. 


SOPHOCLES, PHILOCTETES 35. 


, » 
avTo—vAoyv éxTropa. 


avtoévvAos is explained by the Scholi- 
ast as ovd£vAos, and has been variously 
translated ‘of mere wood,’ ‘ of natural 
wood,’ ‘of one single piece of wood.’ 
Plainly it means a cup of wood without 
any metal additions in the way of orna- 
mentation; and similarly adroyeArs 
AnKvOos (Soph. frag. 130) means a pot 
without an added rim. But how does 
avto- convey this meaning? I submit 
that avros means (1) ‘self,’ (2) ‘by 
itself,’ (3) by an easy transition ‘taken 
as a whole,’ so practically totus. Thus 
avtrotpeuvos (Ant. 714) means ‘ with the 
whole trunk’; adtéetpov Biya (O.C. 
192) ‘a platform composed of a whole 
block,’ and not of several stones ; avto- 
moxov iwatiov (Com. Fr. 322) ‘a cloak 
entirely of wool’; avdromupos dptos 
(Alexis Kuémp. 2) ‘a loaf wholly com- 
posed of wheat-flour’; avdtocidapov da 
capxos apiArXav (Eur. Hel. 356) ‘the 
effort by which the whole steel is buried 
in the flesh’; avtoprovov PBaxtpov 
(Theocr. XXV. 208) ‘a stick with the 
whole bark left on it’; adtéxwma Eidn 
(Aesch. Choeph. 163) ‘weapons in which 
haft and blade are one whole,’ without 
a specially ornamented handle. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that this 
satisfactorily explains the well-known 
idiom % vavs avtois avdpdow amenero. 
‘Men and all’ is not an adequate trans- 
lation ; it means that not a man escaped, 
but the whole crew perished. This fits 
admirably with the earliest instance of 
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this construction, Iliad VIII. 24, ‘ with 
the whole earth and the whole sea.’ 
It is interesting that Mr. L. W. Hunter 
showed that ifse has this meaning in 
his treatment of the journey of Cicero 
to his province, where decem ipsos dies 
(ad Att. VI. 11. 4) means ‘ten complete 
days,’ not counting the day of arrival 
and that of departure. Thus his stays 
at Apamea, Philomelium and Cybistra 
were variously described as triduum and 
guingue dies. In Juvenal I. 127 Ipse dies 
pulchro distinguitur ordine rerum, the 
translation ‘ the whole day’ gives good 
sense. If the meaning of adds sug- 
gested above is correct, this may have 
influenced the use of tse. 
G. C. RICHARDs. 


NOTE ON THE GENUINENESS OF 
THE NEW PLAUTUS FRAGMENT. 


A FRAGMENT of Plautus (C7s¢e//aria, 123-147, 
158-182), written in purple ink, discovered at 
Hiersemann’s of Leipsic and acquired by the 
Staatsbibliothek of Berlin, was published in 
1919 by Professor H. Degering! and discussed 
in this review by Professor Lindsay soon after- 
wards.? It will be recalled that the fragment 
was found on the inside of the wooden cover of 
a twelfth-century manuscript of Ovid’s JZetam. 
(the cover itself being in Venetian leather of 
the sixteenth century), that some scribbling on 
a fly-leaf connects the manuscript with Friuli, 
and that the present whereabouts of the Ovid 
manuscript are shrouded in mystery. The 
genuineness of the Plautus fragment has now 
been impugned. In a paper read before the 
Paris Academy, the eminent palaeographer, 
Professor Chatelain, subjected the fragment to 
a searching examination, and concluded that 
neither its text nor its palaeography could be 
regarded as authentic.? 

Although one may not agree with all the 
details of Professor Chatelain’s strictures,‘ it is 
undeniable that the cumulative effect of his 
criticism is disconcerting. While I hesitate to 
endorse his condemnation without having seen 
the original, I confess that such opinion as I 
am able to form from a study of the facsimile is 
unfavourable to the fragment. For suspicion 

1 Siisungsber. d. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 
pp- 468-476 (and facsimile), 497-503. 

2 Vol. XXXIII. (1919) 152. 

3 “Comptes rendus de l’Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles Lettres,’ pp. 223-229 
(Bulletin, Mai-Juin, 1922) : ‘Un prétendu frag- 
ment de Plaute en onciale du IV¢ siécle.’ 

* Letter @ with roundish bow is not unknown 
in very old uncial; cf the Bodleian Chronicle 
of Jerome (Auct. T. 2. 26), saec. V., or the 
Florentine Pandects, saec. VI. Nor do the objec- 
tions to the ‘boucle antérieure’ of the letter x 
and of the cross stroke of ¢ seem convincing. 


is aroused not only by the mysterious dis- 
appearance of the Ovid manuscript, but by the 
following graphic features of the fragment 
itself : 

I. Unusual colour of ink; the use of purple 
ink for a text is unprecedented. 

2. Lack of sure touch in forming letters (not 
the awkwardness of a beginner, or of a style 
still unperfected), and lack of definite script- 
direction or ductus. 

3. Singular variety in size and form of letters. 

4. Great unevenness in spacing between 
letters, and between lines (the latter, however, 
may be the result of shrinking, due to moisture 
or paste). 

5. Lack of alignment in the initial letters of 
lines. (Apparently the bounding line which in- 
variably guides such alignment is missing. If 
so, the fragment possesses another extraordinary 
feature). 

Though further investigation may rehabilitate 
the fragment, the date ascribed to it by its 
editor is in any case centuries wide of the mark. 
As the fragment lacks all the earmarks of our 
oldest uncial manuscripts,*a date like the fourth 
century is impossible. If genuine, it is not older 
than the sixth century. That the fragment once 
formed part of an édition de luxe, written fora 
royal personage, is unthinkable. Such books 
were produced by expert scribes, not by 
botchers E. A. LOWE. 


HORACE, ZPODES V. 49-82. 


CONSIDERABLE difficulty has always been 
felt in following out Canidia’s train of thought 
during her speech here. The trouble centres 
round ‘ quid accidit’ (v.61) and involves ‘latrent’ 
(v. 58). 

If we retain ‘latrent’ (as the MSS. bid us) 
and punctuate with a full stop after ‘manus’ 
(v. 60), we seem to be driven to desperate ex- 
pedients to make even bad sense or nonsense 
out of the passage. 

(1) If we take the sense to be ‘let me hear 
the dogs barking now as a sign that my old 
lover is coming to his Canidia,’ then ‘nardo 
perunctum quale non perfectius meae laborarint 
manus’ is pointless. Why say, ‘Let the old 
fool come back to his duty under the spell of 
my very first-rate nard’ when your temper is 
better represented by ‘under the spell of my 
very third-rate nard’? 

Then, why should Varus’ subjection be (id) 
‘quod omnes rideant’? Canidia ought not to 
think so. She does not rate her own attractions 
so low as Horace does. 

Then, surely the nocturnal rambler is only to 
be barked at because he is ‘adulter,’ and only 
‘adulter’ (in Canidia’s view) because he and 
when he is unfaithful to her. Lastly, is the 
lover really to be expected to appear at the 
witches’ sabbath? And can ‘quid accidit’ mean, 
‘Why do they fail to bark?’ or, ‘Why does he 
not come?” 


5 See the guides given by Chatelain in his 
Uncialis Scriptura and the writer’s observations 
in A Sixth-Century Fragment of the Letters of 
Pliny the Younger, p. 19 sq. (Washington, 1922). 
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(2) If we take the sense to be, ‘ Let the dogs 
bark at and warn off my reprobate old lover,’ 
‘adulterum’ gets its proper meaning in the 
context. 

But ‘nardo perunctum quale non perfectius’ 
again seems pointless. The ointment is surely 
to keep Varus at home (‘oblivione paelicum’) and 
not to exasperate the dogs. Again, is not the 
barking of dogs in such context a conventional 
sign! that the lover is abroad and like to be 
successful in his amorous pursuits rather than 
asign of his discomfiture? It is pure fudge to 
press ‘latrent’ like this and it is useless. 

Is Horace so feebly obscure as to expect his 
readers to understand that the words ‘quid 
accidit’ are called forth by the mere absence 
of a certain noise outside? Canidia prays 
furiously. Dead silence. ‘ Quid accidit?? How 
do we, Horace’s readers, know that Canidia 
knows that at this moment Varus is at his 
tricks ? 

To read ‘latrant’ instead of ‘latrent,’ with 
the same punctuation, is not open to the same 
objections in the main. Canidia hears the dogs 
and is put out by the failure of her esteemed 
unguent. So she cries, not unnaturally, ‘quid 
accidit?? Similarly, in Theocritus II.,? the 
dogs are heard barking in the streets, and their 
interruption gives a new turn to the action. 

But ‘quod omnes rideant’ seems over tender 
to Varus. 

Still, though ‘latrant’ lacks MSS. support, 
this reading of the lines would find favour over 
the first if it, too, were not ruled out by the fact 
that Canidia in saying ‘quid accidit?’ cannot 
be expressing emotion at any failure of her 
ointment which takes place after the time at 
which the Z~ode opens. The whole plot of the 
piece depends precisely upon her foreknowledge 
of that failure. She has abducted the boy in 
order that he may furnish certain ingredients 
for a love-potion (‘exsecta uti medulla et aridum 
iecur amoris esset poculum,’ vv. 37-38), which 
she is going to give to unfaithful Varus (‘ maius 
parabo, maius infundam tibi fastidienti poculum,’ 
vw. 77-78). She knows, therefore, that Varus 
has slipped through the greasy toils and that 
she has a rival. She curses the supplanter— 
‘nunc, nunc in hostilis domos iram atque numen 
uertite’—and she has decided to take practical 
measures in addition. 

What, however, she may not know is the 
cause of her previous failure. Not only a rival, 
but a rival witch is in the field; and that fact 
she only gets to know at wv. 71-72, ‘a a solutus 
ambulat ueneficae scientioris carmine.’ So that 
with ‘quid accidit?’ she is really asking for 
information from ‘ Nox et Diana,’ and as she 
works the answer is given through some medium 
which is available to people of her profession. 
After all, it might be very important for future 
success to know the cause of past failure in such 
a case. 

A possible solution of the difficulty seems to 
be to retain ‘latrent’ and be virtuous, but 
punctuate with a mark of interrogation after 





' Cf Ovid, Zr. 2, 459; Tib. 1. 6. 32. 
? So Virgil Ec/ogues VIII. also. 
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‘manus’ (v. 60) instead of a full stop. We 
must have a full stop after ‘uertite’ (v. 54) for 
the benefit of the poem. Canidia makes an 
additional grievance against Varus: ‘What!’ 
she says, ‘are the tame curs of the town to go 
barking at night while their betters, Diana’s 
wild beasts, are asleep ?’—of course, identifying 
herself with the patroness’s interests and laying 
the blame on Varus. With this punctuation the 
train of thought seems clear and consistent: 

‘Night and Diana, now I need your aid. 
Is this old reprobate, to the laughter of the 
town,® to prowl about at nights in defiance 
of my very best ointment? What has gone 
wrong? Why are Medea’s! prescriptions no 
longer so efficacious as when she used them? 
I have omitted no single ingredient ; his bed 
is treated for continence. I see, I see; another 
witch has put a spell on him and cut me out. 
No use, Varus. I shall soon have a draught 
of irresistible virtue, to which this boy here has 
been procured for a contribution.’ 

The style supports such an interpretation. 
Canidia begins in excitement, biting her nails, 
rising to a climax of indignant rage with ‘ manus’ 
(v. 60). Afterwards she becomes quieter, turn- 
ing the matter over in her puzzled mind, until, 
as light breaks in on her, her puzzlement gives 
way to anticipation of triumph, and repetition 
again comes in. 

Of course, there is nothing much against 
supposing the dogs to be busy during the 
ceremonial, only ‘quid accidit’ does not depend 
upon that. D. L. DREw. 


TWO NOTES ON CATULLUS. 
(a) Catullus 63. 14. 


Agite ite ad alta, Gallae, Cybeles nemora simul, 
simul ite, Dindymenae dominae uaga pecora, 
aliena quae petentes ut aues loca, celere  =—s-14 
sectam meam executae duce me mihi comites 
rapidum salum tulistis truculentaque pelagi. 
So I would propose to read line 14. 
‘ Aliena quae p. uelut exules loca celeri’ 
is the text of all the MSS., and, as 
something has to go, editors since B. 
Guarinus tend to ‘ burke’ the last word 
in the line—celeri. 

Schwabe conjectured ‘celere (so 
Plautus, Curc. 283) uelut exules.’ But 
(even if that ‘e final’ can be long) 
‘uelut’ in this context is meaningless. 
The Gallae are real—not ‘quasi ’— 

3 Je, from her point of interest. It is un- 
bearable that people should make laughter of 
the fact that Canidia’s charms, personal and 
professional, are not great enough to retain the 
allegiance of even her greybeard admirer. 

4¥.62. ‘Valent’ is clearly right. Canidia 
s in possession of Medea’s receipt handed 
down from witch to witch in the direct line 
of enchantment. So Tibullus: ‘sola tenere 
malas Medeae dicitur herbas.’ 
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exiles. So Baehrens (vol. ii., p. 341, 
qg.v.) points out. He would read ‘celere 
exules loca ’—good rhetoric, for ‘ exules’ 
sums up in a word the trouble of the 
Gallae. They are pariahs, and he may 
be right. If so, the corruption must 
be either a wilful blunder or the work 
of a careless scribe (cf. ‘ nobis’ G for 
‘blanda’ O, at 64. 139), and yet the 
scribes of Catullus were unusually con- 
scientious and careful. 

Now Baehrens and others have 
shown how seriously V was vitiated 
from time to time by the intrusion of 
glosses into the text. My contention 
is that here V’s exemplar had the false 
reading ‘celeri’ in textut and between 
the lines, probably misplaced, a note, 
‘uel e.’ The scribe of V misunder- 
stood the note; prefixed the ‘uel’ to 
‘ut’ and the ‘e’ to ‘aues,’ which— 
confusing the letters ‘a’ and ‘x,’ as he 
does elsewhere at 61. 56 and 68. 143— 
he read as‘xues.’ ‘ Exues’ he could see 
was meaningless, but a stroke of the 
pen made of it a word that seemed to 
fit the context.” 

The false reading ‘celeri’ he left as 
it stood, uncorrected. Baehrens’ ‘ celere 
exules loca’ is no doubt better rhetoric 
(cf. Hor. C. 3. 3. 38). But it is poetry, 
not rhetoric, that we look for in Catul- 
lus. The picture of the migratory 
birds may have been suggested by the 
“uaga pecora’ of line 13, gives and 
gains point to and from line 16, ‘ rapi- 
dum salum tulistis,’ and would seem to 
enrich the imagery of the poem. 

(0) Catullus 64. 135. 

Sicine discedens neglecto numine diuom 
immemor a, deuota domum periuria portas? 
Is ‘deuota’ sound? The line in the 
Coma Berenices, ‘ Deuotae flaui uerticis 
exuulae’ (66. 62) does not help: nor, 
so far as I can see, do the commen- 
tators either here or there. A freight 
of ‘doomed’ perjuries is an odd phrase 
on the lips of a girl like Ariadne. Have 
we not here an ‘accommodatio ad 
proxima’? Did not Catullus write 
‘Immemor a, deuote, domum, periuria 

1 The converse error ‘celere’ for ‘celeri’ 
occurs just above in line I. 

2 For similar errors cf. the ‘ul tu timido’ of 
O at 95. 10; ‘guioclero’ at 66. 6; ‘magna 
a(d)miremini’ at 58. 5, and ‘cimex animal’ at 
23. 2. 


portas’? So, perhaps with this pas- 
sage in mind, Virgil, at Aenetd vii. 425, 
‘ij nunc, ingratis offer te, irise, peri- 
clis.’* So—to take a very modern in- 
stance—Mr. Kipling, in the ‘ Ballad of 
the King’s Mercy’ makes the King say 
to the would-be assassin, ‘ Dead man, 
thou dost not well!’ Ellis found no 
trace of a variant here; but then at 
Aeneid ix. 485 ‘all Ribbeck’s MSS.’ 
(says Conington) ‘have “‘ data,” but it 
can scarcely be doubted that “ date ”’ is 
the true reading.’ So Bentley read 
and (with all respect to the Oxford 
editor) rightly read. ‘Data’ there comes 
from ‘data’ in the previous line as 
‘deuota’ here from the influence of the 
neighbouring ‘periuria.’ ‘Immemor’ 
is, of course, nominative. ‘ Periuria’ 
and ‘deuote’ act and react on one 
another as cause and effect—the per- 
jurer for the sin of forgetfulness is 
sailing to a self-sought doom. 
D. A. SLATER. 


THE EXPRESSION ‘FONS ET ORIGO.’ 


SINCE Professors Souter and Baxter (Class 
Rev. XXXVI. p. 115) ask for more examples of 
this expression, let me call attention to Boethius, 
Consol. Philos. \V., carm. vi. v. 36: 


Sedet interea conditor altus 
rerumque regens flectit habenas 
rex et dominus fons et origo 
lex et sapiens arbiter aequi. 


Here for once a poet uses the phrase as an 
anapaestic mefron (for it is that as well as an 
Adonius). 

Florus, the rhetor and historian, avoids the 
metrical order of the words, £#z¢. I. 41, 12: in 
originem fontemgue belli Ciliciam. 

Prudentius varies the expression in Contra 
Symmachum 1.72: 


haec causa est et origo mali. 

Instead of origo the same poet uses fomes, a 
word of which he is particularly fond,‘ in 
Hamartig. 556 : 
ille quidem /omes nostrorum e¢ causa malorum 

est. 





3 Cf. a somewhat similar ‘prolepsis’ at 
Aeneid iv.534, ‘en, quid ago? rursusne procos 
INRISA priores | experiar?’ On this use of ‘the 
emotional vocative’ see Conington at Aeneid 
Xl. 947. 

4 Contra Symmach. 1. praef. 25; Pevisteph. x. 517, 
680; Hamartig. 187, 114; Apotheos. 941, 927. | Cf. 
also Boeth. Cons. Phil. I. 6, 48 (Peiper), ‘ fomitem 
salutis.’ The word means successively ‘fuel, 
‘aliment,’ ‘cause,’ and ‘source,’ 
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Paulinus of Nola adds yet another variation, 
elegantly alliterative, in Carm. x. 45: 


ueri bonique fomztem et fontem deum. 
The Hague. C. BRAKMAN. 


REMINISCENCES OF PLAUTUS. 


TWICE at least in later Latin occur reminis- 
cences of Captiui, 32(nihil pretio parstt, filiodum 
pareeret) which it may be worth while pointing 
out: Augustine, ZZ. 12 (p. 29, 15 Goldbacher) 
dum sum parcus in uerbis, nihil parcas miht, 
and the still undiscovered author of the Opus 
Impf. in Matthaeum, Hom. 46 (apud Chrysost., 
ed. Gaume, VI. 937A) sazctis mets non peperci 
ut tibt parcerem peccatricit. J. H. BAXTER. 


PLAUT. PSEUD. 1274. 

To ‘join’ a dance, etc., was se inferre (with 
the Dative), Plaut. Psexd. 1274, Pers. 806. The 
mention of Ionic dance-steps in the first passage 
proves that the metre is Ionic; but while 
vv. 1275-6 suit Ionic metre, v. 1274 resists 
anything but what White (p. 188) calls ‘free 
Ionics’: 

Ad hunc me modum intuli[t] illis satis facete 
Nime (/eg. nimis) ex discipulina, quippe ego qui 
Probe Ionica perdidici. sed palliolatim amictus 

(A Bacchiac Trimeter follows.) 

In my Early Latin Verse (p. 262) I have re- 
tained the usual form of v. 1274, making the 
first foot an Antispast; but now I am not so 
convinced that 4w#c must be emphatic. The 
drunken self-importance of the speaker may 
have thrown the emphasis on me, and this 
allows a much smoother Ionic verse (with 
Anaclasis) : 

ad hiinc me mo|d(um) intul(i) is sa] tis facete. 
Is (Dat. Plur.), written zzs, is often confused 
with z//7s (e.g. Rud. 219 illis A: iis P). 

W. M. LINDSAY. 


THE HOMERIC CATALOGUE OF 
SHIPS. 

IN his note on p. 140 of the C.X. for August- 
September Mr. Allen continues his game of 
making ‘ booby-traps,’ as he pleasantly names 
his errors. It is instructive to learn on his own 
authority that his Apparatus Criticus is just a 
big joke, a long series of ‘ booby-traps,’ behind 
which their author sits chuckling at the silly 
scholars who accept his statements as seriously 
meant. 

On B 855 he says ‘the note in my forth- 
coming edition goes “xp@pav Bm4 Pi Zonar. 
147, 28 xpwpdavy W3.” I hope I have done 
right.’ It is sad to have to disappoint so 
modest a hope, but Mr. Allen has not done 
right. He has gone wrong in his own sigla, 
and must try again. 

After pleading guilty to such a series of bad 
mis-statements as cannot, I am sure, be matched 
in any Apparatus Criticus ever published, he 
sets up, apparently as a defence, that once I 
made an error in a paper published thirty years 
ago. True, I said that in P 748 the MS. 
Harley 1771 (my ‘J,’ Mr. Allen’s ‘ Bm5’) read 


Tetuvxn@s, whereas it has in fact rervynxos. | 
corrected the error myself, and did not per- 
petuate it in my Apparatus. 

Mr. Allen complains that I ‘imposed on him’ 
in his first edition. But who was it that im- 
posed on him in his second? There I read 
‘rervynxos h Bms.’ For this booby-trap, at 
least, 1 am not to blame. I wonder if it will 
reappear in the forthcoming edition ? 

WALTER LEAF. 


PROFESSOR HALLIDAY ON ‘THE 
ORIGIN OF TYRANNY’? 

May I be allowed a few brief observations 
on Professor Halliday’s review of my Ovigin 
of Tyranny which appeared in the December 
number of the C/asszcal Review? The first 
concerns a point of detail. After rejecting 
what still seems to me the fairly decisive 
evidence for regarding the Diakrioi as the 
miners of the district round the dxpov ’A@nvar, 
Mr. Halliday proceeds to suggest on the fanciful 
analogy of the ‘mountain’ of the French Revo- 
lution that the name was nothing more than a 
nickname denoting social status rather than 
local habitation. Aristotle did not think so. 
The Constitution of Athens says, on the con- 
trary, that the Diakrioi got their name from 
their district (awd trav roma €v ois eyewpyour), 
cap. 13 fin.). A few lines earlier in his review 
Professor Halliday grows sarcastic because, in 
the light of modern analogies, I have ventured 
to disagree with the Aristotelian interpretation of 
another point in what was already, for Aristotle, 
ancient history. Mr. Halliday’s attitude is a 
little hard to understand. It appears to be that 
on points of fact Aristotle may be entirely mis- 
taken, but that the inferences he draws from 
these mistaken premises are beyond question. 
This is the only detailed criticism in the review 
that calls for an answer; none of the others, 
even if they were supported by evidence, would 
seriously weaken my position. But the reviewer’s 
general attitude towards my treatment of evi- 
dence invites one word of comment. He com- 
plains that my view of it is perverted by the 
spectacles through which I regard it. His use 
of the metaphor is unfortunate. It appears to 
have led him to assume that it is possible to 
look at the past through a medium that neither 
colours nor distorts. I confess to being less 
optimistic. I have openly asked my readers 
to put on a pair of economic spectacles, and 
of course things will look different if they put 
on another pair. What I do claim is that I 
have stated clearly the colour of my spectacles, 
and that with them I have examined from one 
particular angle, and that an important one, 
every fragment of evidence that I could find 
bearing on one important chapter of Greek 
history. For one particular set of phenomena 
I even venture to think that I have found the 
explanation. But I agree with Professor Hal- 
liday that ‘to emphasise economic changes to 
the exclusion of other contributory causes is 
neither good history nor good sense’; in fact, 
I have already said so myself in less felicitous 
terms but also in a less misleading context in 
The Origin of Tyranny, pp. 304-305. 

Pp. N. URE. 
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REVIEWS 


WORD-ORDER IN HORACE. 


Horace, Odes and Epodes: A Study in 
Poetic Word-Order. By H. DARNLEY 
Naycor, M.A., Hughes Professor of 
Classics in the University of Adelaide. 
8vo. Pp. xxx+274. Cambridge 
University Press. 20s. 

THIs is a work of great labour. Pro- 

fessor Darnley Naylor, who has already 

published studies of word-order in Livy, 
has now made a similar study of the 

Odes and Epodes. It is impossible 

within the limits of a review to do full 

justice to his industry in the collection 
and classification of instances, but the 
results arrived at seem to he hardly 
commensurate with the pains spent. 

The book consists of an Introduction 

in which the author enunciates his 

thesis, and the text of the Odes and 

Epodes with notes that bear almost 

solely on questions of word-order. 
Professor Naylor starts with the 

common case of a clause containing 
two substantives each with a qualifying 
adjective—e.g. superiecto pavidae nata- 
vunt aequore dammae. He finds that in 
such cases the four words in question 
. are arranged by Horace in no less than 
nine difterent orders, some of which are, 
of course, commoner than others, and 
that the verb, where it occurs, some- 
times comes between the adjectives 
and the substantives and sometimes 

‘anywhere.’ This classification is not 

in itself very helpful to the understand- 

ing of the poet or his art; for the 

Professor does not distinctly say that 

the different arrangements correspond 

to different degrees of emphasis. A 

little later on, however, we are told 

that where the adjective is ‘ preposited,’ 
or comes immediately before its noun, 
or where it is separated from it, it is ‘ of 

more importance than the noun’ (§ 27). 
Now we are all familiar with this as 

a general principle in Latin prose 

authors, though most of us would have 

supposed that its application was to 
some extent restricted by considerations 
of assonance, rhythm, etc. Few of us 

would, however, have accepted it a 

priori as holding good for the poets or 


stated it even for prose in quite such 
uncompromising terms. If it is true 
for Horace, the Professor has made an 
important contribution to the inter- 
pretation of his thought. It may be 
noticed that though the Professor 
regards some of the Odes (including 
i. 37) as showing signs of hasty work, 
he does not seem to hold, as some of 
us would, that in the Odes at the 
beginning of the First Book Horace is 
not yet completely master of his craft 
and still to some extent at the mercy of 
his metres. It is therefore, perhaps, 
not unfair to apply the Professor’s 
principles to Ode i. r and see how they 
work out, and the less so that the 
metre of that Ode, at any rate for 
modern composers, is one of the easiest 
to manage. 

1. atavis edite regibus : ‘regibus’ is no 
doubt emphatic and also ‘ post-positive’ 
and separated; but the Professor raises 
some doubts when he observes that 
vegibus edite would ‘scan equally well.’ 
Horace does not end a colon in this 
metre with an open short vowel; neque 
in iv. 8. 20 is one of numerous reasons 
for suspecting that passage in which it 
occurs, and indeed the Professor him- 
self brackets it. 

2. dulce decus meum: why not dulce 
meum decus, which would scan? The 
Professor simply refers to other in- 
stances collected in the Introduction of 
the substantive standing between two 
adjectives. It might here be legiti- 
mately argued that there is some 
emphasis on meum, though, in the com- 
paratively small number of instances in 
which a possessive pronoun and an 
adjective are combined with the same 
substantive in poetry, it is rather that 
the normal prose order seems to be 
instinctively avoided. But in iii. 6. 10 
(non auspicatos contudit impetus nostros) is 
the position of nostros (though the word 
is necessary to the sense) really justifi- 
able? Bentley, at any rate, thought not. 

3. pulverem Olympicum: on the Pro- 
fessor’s principles the adjective would 
be unemphatic; he has no note. 
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4. metaque fervidis evitata rotis: this 
is a variation of one of the Professor’s 
types in which the adjective precedes 
the noun and the verb comes ‘any- 
where.’ He does not say that fervidis 
is emphatic, but veridi (1. 21), gelidum 
(30), Jeves (31) are all explained rather 
ingeniously as such, and in the Intro- 
duction, § 27, the first two are explicitly 
said to be more important than their 
nouns. 

5. Finally, in the crux in 1. 6 the 
Professor’s principles lead him, perhaps 
rightly, to regard teyrarum as emphatic 
and contrasted with deos. But then, 
or indeed on any hypothesis, nobilis 
(palma) is at least as emphatic as 
fervidis (rotis), yet it is postpositive, not 
prepositive. 

The discussion of this passage, which 
it is hoped is not unfairly chosen, 
seems to show that the Professor’s 
conclusions above expressed are, to say 
the least of it, apt to do some violence 
to the natural meaning of a passage. 

All these interpretations are more or 
less the logical consequences of the 
Professor’s theory, and it is not per- 
haps only the almost personal resent- 
ment which one feels in being con- 
fronted with a wholly new view on so 
familiar a book as the Odes which 
makes one unwilling to accept them. 

But the Professor has _ indirectly 
raised a very interesting question. 
When the Roman poets definitely took 
over from the Greeks their quantitative 
metrical systems, they put themselves at 
a considerable disadvantage, for they 
thereby excluded from their poetical 
vocabulary a number of words which 
they might otherwise desire to use. 
Moreover, the change came late in the 
history of the Latin language, when its 
morphology was fairly well fixed and 
its quantities stabilised. 

Horace, however, is still further em- 
barrassed. For various reasons he 
imposes upon the Greek lyric metres, 
which he adopts, a large number of 
restrictions which the Greeks did not 
impose. The consequence is that the 
position of an immense number of his 
words is fixed, so to say, beforehand. 
Thus Maecenas (or any other molossus) 
can only come first word in an Asclepiad 
line, second word in a Sapphic line, 


and in an Alcaic stanza only in the 
middle of the third line. The miracle 
in Horace is, not that he arranges the 
words according to any mechanical 
rules of emphasis, but that he manages 
generally, though not always, to arrange 
them, if that is the right expression, in 
an order which is at once metrical, 
rhythmical, and melodious, and which 
does not lay a false emphasis on any 
one of them. 

Space does not allow of a discussion 
of Professor Naylor’s theory, with 
which his present researches are closely 
connected, that each word in Latin, as 
read or heard, suggests a distinct idea, 
and that these ideas are, so to say, 
provisionally grouped together in the 
mind in the order in which they are 
presented to it, which need not be, and 
generally is not, the logical and gram- 
matical order that eventually emerges 
when the sentence is grasped as a 
whole. We are here on the border-line 
between grammar, logic, and psy- 
chology. But does it follow that 
because the words as heard succeed 
one another in a definite order, the 
mind receives the same number of 
successive and distinct impressions 
which it ‘sorts’ provisionally, subse- 
quently submitting the sorting to some 
sort of corrective and unifying process ? 
It seems difficult to believe that in 
ventorum regat pater (i. 3. 3) ventorum is 
at first felt as a ‘Greek genitive of 
reference’ (Introduction, § 40)—‘as for 
the winds,’ and that it is only when the 
clause is complete that the hearer 
readjusts this impression and ‘takes’ 
ventorum with pater. The modern 
habit of separating words in print 
seems to be partly responsible for this 
view of the ‘unit of consciousness.’ 
Indeed it is not easy to see what 
mental processes it implies. Ventos 
vegat would apparently be felt as a 
unit; if ventorum were immediately 
followed by pater, we should have a 
similar unit. Would ventorum then still 
be felt as a ‘genitive of reference’? or 
is it only so felt when regat appears 
instead of pater? and is this feeling 
then corrected by the appearance of 
pater, which finally determines the 
‘construction’ of ventorum ? 

C. Cookson. 
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CICERO’S DE DIVINATIONE. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis de Divinatione Liber 
Primus. Edited by ARTHUR STANLEY 
PEASE. Parts I. and II. 4to. Pp. 
338. University of Illinois, 1920. 
$1.50 each part. 

CicERO’s philosophical works on reli- 
gious subjects have not always received 
the recognition which they deserve. 
It is true that they are hasty composi- 
tions of the period of retirement, from 
46 to 44 B.c., and are for the most 
part compilations—an exposition of the 
views held by the various prevalent 
schools rather than an outcome of his 
own reflexion. Nevertheless, they are 
peculiarly characteristic of the Roman 
mind, for which the more abstract and 
metaphysical problems of Greek philo- 
sophy had little interest; rather Rome 
turned to the practical moral questions 
raised by the Greek philosophers in the 
hope of working out a theoretical ‘ way 
of life,’ and tried to apply philosophical 
speculations to religious belief and 
practice. Stoicism provided a ready 
means, and Panaetius—himself a sceptic 
in the matter of divination — gave 
Stoicism this peculiarly Roman twist ; 
Posidonius threw himself more whole- 
heartedly into the task, and Cicero—as 
Mr. Pease shows in his Introduction— 
made full use of Posidonius. Warde 
Fowler complained (Roman Ideas of 
Deity, p. 6) that Cicero did not relate 
his philosophical thinking sufficiently 
closely to the life about him. That 
may be, if we are thinking of the ideas 
and practice of the man in the street, 
but there can be little doubt that 
Cicero’s dialogues admirably represent 
the kind of discussion that was going on 
in the learned and literary circles, who 
were more interested in such funda- 
mental problems as the existence and 
character of gods, the nature of fate, 
and the possibility of divination and 
prophecy, than in the performance of 
ritual or the scrupulous observance 
of domestic ceremonies. Thus these 
dialogues, for all their literary short- 
coming and their philosophical weak- 
ness, have for us the peculiar interest 
that they represent the thoughts of 
educated persons in a time of great 
religious upheaval and uncertainty. 





Of the De Natura Deorum we have 
long possessed the full and learned 
edition by J. B. Mayor, but a full-dress 
commentary on the De Divinatione 
has been urgently needed. Of the 
completeness of Mr. Pease’s work 
on the first book there can be no 
doubt, and he promises us a like com- 
mentary on the second. In his Intro- 
duction he discusses the date and 
circumstances of the composition of 
the dialogue and at considerable length 
the sources on which Cicero drew, con- 
cluding that in the first book Posi- 
donius was the source for the exposition 
of the Stoic point of view and Appius 
Claudius Pulcher and Caelius Antipater 
the main authorities for the illustrative 
stories and incidents. With the text 
Mr. Pease professes no great concern, 
but he has provided a brief critical 
apparatus at crucial points, supple- 
mented by occasional discussion in the 
notes, and promises at the end of the 
second book an appendix dealing with 
manuscripts, editions, and translations. 
His main interest lies, as he tells us, 
in the contents of the book. For their 
discussion Mr. Pease’s commentary 
provides the fullest possible material ; 
as one reads it, it is difficult to notice a 
single point or word on which a note 
might have been written and has not 
been. Mr. Pease quotes in full passages 
from other ancient writers which refer 
to any story cited by Cicero or any 
view which he puts forward; there are, 
too, abundant references to modern 
commentators and writers on Roman 
religion and on Anthropology in general. 
If it be the function of an editor to 
guide the reader to all possible sources 
of information on which to base his 
opinions, then we may say unhesitat- 
ingly that Mr. Pease’s edition is ‘ defini- 
tive.’ 

Having said so much with a full 
appreciation of Mr. Pease’s wide learn- 
ing and the great value of his com- 
mentary, is it ungrateful to make a 
complaint as to the form of his work, 
and indeed to raise the question 
whether in the present conditions of 


classical scholarship this is quite the | 


kind of edition which is needed. In 
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the first place, if one is reading the text 
and looking to the notes for help, the 
commentary is undoubtedly confusing ; 
it is sometimes even difficult to pick 
out the thread of the main sentence 
from the entanglement of parenthetic 
references. Then, again, Mr. Pease 
shows an embarrassing modesty in 
putting before us in profusion the con- 
flicting views of other commentators, 
and giving us very little lead to a 
conclusion ; the average reader likes to 
know what his editor thinks a passage 
means, even if he does not agree. A 
more serious criticism would be that 
there is a want of sense of proportion 
in the notes. For instance, in XI. 17 
Cicero quotes his own poem on his 
consulship; in a note of four columns— 
longer than any note on a point of 
divination—Mr. Pease discusses the 
question of the exact date on which 
this poem was written and whether 
there were two poems or one; in a 
previous quotation from Cicero’s trans- 
lation of Aratus’ Phaenomena the word 
acredula occurs; it is interesting to 
know that it is doubtful whether this 
animal was a frog or a bird, and that 
Cicero regarded it as a sort of cicada, 
but the discussion is painfully pro- 
longed. I do not wish to appear to 
attack exact scholarship—there must 
somewhere be discussions of this sort— 
but I doubt if the right place is a 
commentary on a work in which there 
is merely a casual mention. 

Lastly, if I may be allowed one more 
grumble, Mr. Pease’s main interest is 
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in the content of the book, that is 
presumably in divination and, as far as 
the first book is concerned, in the Stoic 
view of divination. Now scattered 
about the notes are admirable discus- 
sions of isolated points—e.g., of exta 
(p. 95)—where, by the way, there does 
not seem to be an adequate distinction 
between Roman and Etruscan methods 
and purposes of extispicium—of the 
sacred chickens (p. 131), of Jituus 
(p. 140), and many others. But the 
reader has to piece all these together to 
obtain anything like a general view of 
what the Roman process of divination 
was. Would it not have been worth 
while to gather it all together in two 
introductory essays on Roman divina- 
tion and the Stoic support of it? This 
would have been a great relief to over- 
crowded notes and a great assistance to 
the intelligent reading of the book; 
neither subject is too hackneyed to 
bear re-handling, especially with all the 
wealth of knowledge which Mr. Pease 
could have brought to bear on it. 

I do not wish to minimise the great 
debt which we owe to Mr. Pease for a 
work of immense learning, which will 
certainly be the standard edition of the 
De Divinatione for a very long time, but 
I do find the commentary distracting 
and confusing, and I believe that for 
purposes of modern scholarship a rather 
different form of edition has got to be 
thought out: material must be used to 
the best advantage as well as collected. 


C. BAaILEy. 


THE ROMAN FORT AT BALMUILDY ON THE ANTONINE WALL. 


The Roman Fort at Balmuildy on the 
Antonine Wall. By S. N. MILLER, 
M.A., Lecturer in Roman History 
and Antiquities, University of Glas- 
gow. 4to. Pp. xx+120. With 58 
plates and 12 figures in the text. 
Glasgow: Maclehose, Jackson and 
Co., 1922. 21s. net. 

BALMUILDY, or Bemulie, is the fourth 

of the nineteen forts on the Antonine 

Wall to be opened up by the spade. 

The Glasgow Archaeological Society 

made themselves responsible for raising 

the necessary funds, and it is they who 


have borne the cost of publishing the 
Report. Mr. Miller was in immediate 
charge of the operations, which were 
begun as long agoasi1g12. Theclosing 
stages of the work were at once hurried 
and hampered by the outbreak of the 
European War. To the same cause is 
due the delay in the issue of the present 
volume. The promising young architect 
who laid down the plan fell on a French 
battle-field. Mr. Miller himself was 
fortunate enough to return unscathed 
from active service. But it can have 
been no easy matter for him to pick up 
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the threads that Bellona’s sword had 
so ruthlessly severed. In the circum- 
stances he deserves to be warmly con- 
eratulated on the measure of success 
he has achieved. 

The Report is indeed in many ways 
a model one. It is comparatively light 
and easy to handle. The typography 
is excellent. The illustrations are as 
abundant as they are admirable, thanks 
in no small degree to the generosity of 
Mr. John Annan and to the personal 
trouble which he took. What is more, 
they are as a rule placed exactly where 
it is most convenient for the reader to 
find them; while reference is greatly 
facilitated by the ingenious way in 
which lettering has been introduced 
into the photographs. The text may 
be pronounced worthy of the setting it 
has received. Mr. Miller writes easily 
and well. He has digested his material 
thoroughly, and has been at pains to 
familiarise himself with the necessary 
‘literature.’ As a result, his exposition 
is scholarly, lucid, and _ interesting. 
Even the somewhat complicated prob- 
lem presented by the fort bath-house 
is unravelled in a fashion that is easy 
to follow. Nowhere is there any of 
that piling up of irrelevant or super- 
fluous details, which makes some exca- 
vation reports difficult for the most 
hardened of experts to assimilate. The 
treatment of the pottery may be cited 
as typical. While it is commendably 
brief, all the essential points are re- 
corded, the obvious deductions are 
drawn, the material for supplementing 
or correcting these is left readily avail- 
able, a proper sense of proportion is 
maintained. 

In some directions the outcome of 
the digging fell short of the hopes that 


A LARGE ESTATE IN EGYPT 


A Large Estate in Egypt in the Third 
Century B.c.: A Study in Economic 
History. By M. RostovTzEeFF. One 
vol. 10”x63”. Pp. xi+209, with 
three photographic facsimiles. Univ. 
of Wisconsin Studies in the Social 
Sciences and History, No. 6, Madison, 
1922. $2.00. 

In the history of papyrology there have 

been several discoveries of archives, 
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had been cherished. The site had been 
more thoroughly plundered than had 
been suspected. Consequently the epi- 
graphic harvest was meagre ; even the 
name of the regiment that formed the 
garrison remains unknown. Further, 
a systematic endeavour to locate the 
rubbish-pits, which had proved so fruit- 
ful at Newstead and elsewhere, led to 
nothing, perhaps because it had to be 
broken off prematurely. Nevertheless, 
the results were of solid and substantial 
value. They confirmed in a striking 
and satisfactory manner the tentative 
conclusions that had previously been 
reached as to the history of the Wall of 
Pius. They have put it beyond doubt 
that, within the limits of a brief life of 
forty odd years, the forts were twice 
swept with the besom of destruction. 
Only on one point of importance am 
I disposed to differ from Mr. Miller. I 
think he is too prone to despair of a 
first-century occupation. He declares 
it to be ‘now as certain as negative 
evidence can make it’ that Balmuildy 
was not the site of one of Agricola’s 
praesidia. But the latrine of the second- 
century fort is in exactly the same case 
as Agricola’s praesidium. No trace of it 
was found. And when one remembers 
the character of the evidence of Agri- 
cola’s presence elsewhere upon the 
isthmus, and the extent to which luck 
is entitled to the credit for its recovery, 
one cannot but feel that the apparent 
lack of anything of the same sort at 
Balmuildy is far from conclusive. If 
more exhaustive probing had _ been 
practicable, what is unquestionably an 
a priovi probability might well have 
been verified. 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 


IN THE THIRD CENTURY B.C. 


whether of a family or individual or 
of some official authority; and such 
discoveries, illustrating with peculiar 
minuteness the activities of a limited 
circle, are often of greater value than 
more miscellaneous finds, whose 
evidence, though less restricted, is also 
more desultory. Among them there is 
none which surpasses in interest, as 
there are few which can rival, the archive 
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of Zeno, son of Agreophon, found at 
Darb el-Gerza, the ancient Philadelphia, 
in the Fayum. Zeno, a native of 
Caunus in Caria and with relatives at 
Calynda, was one of those innumerable 
Greeks who during the times of the 
Diadochi and Epigoni, when the 
political and economic centre of gravity 
had shifted to the new Graeco-Oriental 
monarchies, sought a career in Syria or 
Egypt. It was to the latter country he 
made his way, took service under the 
dioecetes or Finance Minister Apollonius, 
and eventually, about the year 256 B.c., 
was sent to Philadelphia by his patron 
to superintend the great dwpea of 10,000 
arourai which the latter had received 
from the king. The career of Apollo- 
nius ended in disaster at the beginning 
of the reign of Euergetes, but Zeno was 
able to escape the wreck of his patron’s 
fortunes, and continued to live at 
Philadelphia, where his archive was 
found. Unfortunately the discovery 
was made by natives, with the result 
that the find has been much scattered. 
Only the smallest portion of the whole 
has yet been published; many papyri, 
including some of the finest, are still in 
private hands. 

It might seem, then, premature for 
Professor Rostovtzeff to bring out the 
present volume, which is an intensive 
study of the light thrown, primarily on 
the hott of Apollonius, but secondarily 
also on the colonisation of the Fayum 
and the general economic policy of 
Philadelphus, by the Zeno archive and, 
to a less extent, by earlier discoveries 
such as the Petrie papyri. This view 
would, however, be mistaken. Doubt- 
less many of Rostovtzeff’s inferences 
may require amplification or modifica- 
tion later, but the main lines of the 
organisation which he sketches can 
already be discerned, and the present 
volume, in which the scattered and 
imperfectly annotated material is 
brought together and interpreted by 
a scholar whose qualifications for sucha 
task are known to all, will be of 
enormous service to the editors of the 
yet unpublished material and to all 
students of the Zeno papyri. He shows 
here once more the grasp, the construc- 
tive imagination, and the power of 
educing from a mass of details the 
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them which his 


principles behind 
previous works have taught us to 
expect; and his treatment of his sub- 
ject is very thorough. After a pre- 
liminary account of Philadelphia (and 
here it may be noted that our know- 
ledge of its later history is likely to be 
increased in the future, for there are 
many Philadelphia papyri on the market 
at present) and of the careers of Zeno 
and Apollonius, he deals first with the 
Swpeai in general and then with that 
of Apollonius in particular in all its 
aspects, following up this discussion 
with a concluding chapter, in which he 
sketches in a masterly manner the 
general conclusions obtained. There 
are appendices, full of acute observa- 
tions, on various points of detail, ad- 
denda in which is incorporated the 
evidence of the later-published Cairo 
papyri and of certain London papyri 
copied by myself, and excellent indices. 
Facsimiles are given of two Caire 
papyri and of P. Lille 1. 

As already said, Rostovtzeff’s con- 
clusions may hereafter be modified in 
detail by new material; and even on 
the basis of the papyri already pub- 
lished it is sometimes possible to dis- 
pute the opinions he expresses. There 
are, too, occasional signs of haste, not 
always due to the incorporation of new 
evidence at the last moment. If, how- 
ever, I conclude this notice with some 
criticisms of single points it is not with 
any intention of minimising the value 
of Rostovtzeff’s work, but rather from 
a conviction of its importance. 


In note 31 on p. 18, on P. Lond. Inv. 2089, 
there are several rather dubious statements. 
Theodorus does not actually ask ‘for a salary 
not less than the salary received by Kleon’; 
he merely states what the latter’s salary was. 
Nor can I see any justification for the sugges- 
tion that the salary was given ‘in a private way, 
as a kind of bribe.” Theodorus’s statement 
that ad’ ob réraypa t[ois epylos apyirextovexois 
he has received no salary azé (€rous) As seems 
to rule out the idea that he was at first only ‘a 
sub-engineer.’ On p. 22, the inference from the 
paucity of Greek papyri of the first half-century 
of Ptolemaic rule that ‘the Greek bureaucracy 
whose activity created the Greek archives of the 
Ptolemies . . . was itself a creation of the 
second Ptolemy’ seems to me very hazardous, 
What of the almost equal paucity of papyri of the 
first century B.C. and the fifth of our era? In 
the latter case at all events the cause can 
hardly be the absence of a bureaucracy. The 
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Tubias mentioned on p. 25 has been dealt 
with by H. Gressmann in an important article, 
unknown to Rostovtzeff at the time he wrote, in 
the Berlin Sitzungsberichte (1921, pp. 663-71). 
I do not believe the statement on p. 37 that the 
Aphrodite of P. S. I. 328 was Isis. Isis was often 
identified with Aphrodite, but the regular equa- 
tion of Aphrodite was with Hathor, and the éceis 
here mentioned is doubtless the sacred cow of 
Hathor, as Spiegelberg (the name is misprinted 
in R.’s note) pointed out. On p. 53 R. mentions 
‘the mpeoBvrepo of Memphis.’ I have else- 
where (Aegyftus, I1I., p. 101) suggested, on the 
analogy of a London papyrus, that the reading 
in P. S. 1. 627 is rois mpeoBu[répos orpari@rats]. 
On p. 57 there is a surprising mistranslation of 
the last sentence of P. S. I. 500. R. writes: 
‘ About the rest Jason and Panakestor himself, 
to whom I wish a happy arrival, will inform 
you. The meaning really is: ‘About the rest 
J. and P. himself will inform you, as soon as you 
arrive (as I hope you will) in good health’ 
The mistake is unfortunate, for it leads R. to a 
serious misconception of the whole position. 
There is another slip on p. 61, where R. 
attributes to Petechon in P. Petrie II. 4, 4 (so, 
not II. 13, 4, as R.) the words da ry «.r.X., 
which occur in the letter of Clearchus. His 
emendation of 1. 3 gives the correct sense, but 
not the actual words ; his eu[eé] is really eyo, as 
an examination of the original (now P. Lond. 
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513) has shown me. Hence R.’s y[iverOac must 
be changed to y[ivopa or ylevnoopa. On p. 75 
the rendering ‘because there is no intelligent 
person to manage the agricultural work’ is not 
very exact ; better ‘because there is no expert 
in agriculture.’ On p. 103 the statement that 
Zeno is asked ‘to give the order to release the 
wine owned by Damis’ can hardly be true ; the 
subject of mpoordéea (P. S. I. 508, 7 £) should be 
Damis, and at all events cannot be Zeno. On 
p- 109 the statement that ‘the grown calves... 
seem to have been distributed among the men 
connected with the estate’ (P. S. I. 409), would 
appear (if I rightly understand R.) to depend on 
taking apa with a genitive as = ‘in the posses- 
sion of’; but can this rendering stand? On 
p. 123 R. is wrong in speaking of P. Lond. 
Inv. 2305 as fragmentary ; the papyrus is com- 
plete. On p. 149, R. says it ‘is not quite 
certain’ that Zoilus was ‘the central oeconome 
of the whole nome’; but surely P. Lond. 
Inv. 2094 (not 2096, as R.) implies this: da 76 
mpoeaTnkévat oe Tov vopov. In note 106 on 
p. 151 the reference to ‘P. Lond. Inv. 2079’ 
should be deleted. On p. 175 R. speaks of 
‘Zoilus, son of Telestes.’ The Greek is Zaudos 
’AokAnmiddov Tov TedA€orou adeAdos, which surely 
means ‘Zoilus, son of Asclepiades, dvother of 


Telestes.’ 
H.-i; Beit. 





RESEARCH BY THE 


Roemische Studien:  historisches, ept- 
graphisches, literargeschichtliches aus 
vier Jahrhunderten Roms. Von CONRAD 
CicHorius. Pp. viii+456. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1922. 16s. unbound, 20s. 
bound. 

THE combination of this with that relic 

of the past and the building of theories 

on such scanty basis is in fashion in 

Germany (Norden, Cichorius, etc.) and 

has spread to the United States (Fiske, 

Lucilius and Horace, 1920). It is pre- 

carious, for mere accident has disposed 

the jetsam of the flood of time, but can, 
after due sacrifice to the goddess 

Commonsense, yield good results. The 

first chapter of this book is a favourable 

example. 

From Verrius Flaccus (ap. ps.-Acr. 
in Hor. C.S. 5), Varro, de Scaentcis 
Originibus (ap. Censorin.), we learn that 
the first Ludi Saeculares were held in 
249 B.C. and that carmen cantatum inter 
sacrificia. Presumably the carmen was 
a choric hymn. Who composed it? 
Livius Andronicus. For he came from 
Tarentum, and the ceremony was called 
ludi Tarentini, i.e. the imitation of a 
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similar Greek ceremony at Tarentum. 
His carmen would be a translation or 
adaptation, in Saturnian metre, of a 
Greek hymn, a chorus in honour of Dis 
and Proserpina. Now Varro (L.L. 6, 
94) cites the word inlex from a chorus 
Proserpina, 1.¢. this hymn of Liv. Andr. 
(not a fragment of a tragedy). And 
when the Roman government in the 
year 200 ordered a religious hymn to 
be composed by P. Licinius Tegula, 
Livy (31, 12, 5) says that Liv. Andr. 
had been the composer long before 
(sicut patrum memoria Livius, ita tum 
... P. Licinius Tegula). The phrase 
patrum memoria cannot be adapted to 
so recent a date as 207, when Liv. 
Andr. composed another hymn (Liv. 27, 
37, 7: tm Iovis Statoris aede discerent 
conditum ab Livio poeta carmen) ; it must 
refer to a much earlier occasion, 1.¢. 
the hymn of 249 B.c. The death of 
Liv. Andr. may be placed between 207 
and 200. 

So far the footing is fairly sound, and 
Cichorius rightly chides Leo for de- 
claring Livy to have used the phrase 
patrum memoria inaccurately of the 
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year 207 (Leo was a great upholder of 
Horace’s motto: et mitht res non me 
rebus subiungere conor). But Cichorius 
goes on to discredit Festus (and cer- 
tainly Festus often misrendered Verrius 
Flaccus). Festus (‘p.333 M.,’ Cichorius; 
but why not 446, 29?) says the house 
on the Aventine was given to Liv. 
Andr. in the second Punic War quia 
prosperius respublica popult Romani gert 
coepta est. Festus, says Cichorius, is in 
error. The gift was made in the first 
Punic War, since the Sibylline oracle 
of 249 B.C. is echoed (bellum adversus 
Carthagintenses prospere gert posse, St, 
etc.) Here Commonsense twitches 
the trembling ear. Is the phrase pros- 
pere gerere so unusual as all that ? 
Then—another step on loose sand. 


Since Varro mentioned the earliest 
Ludi Saeculares in his De Scaenicis 
Originibus, therefore they must have 
had dramatic features. So we may 
antedate the Roman Drama, etc. No; 
sooner or later we part company with 
the Combinationsforscher. 

Still, we have no wish to cavil. This 
book is crammed with excellent dis- 
coveries in Roman literature, history, 
and epigraphy. Everyone should read 
it, but read it with caution. The truth 
is that the Germans are too imagina- 
tive for that kind of work. And the 
Americans bind themselves to the 
German chariot-wheels. It is a work 
for the sober-sensed Englishman. 

But Englishmen are so lazy! 

W. M. LINpsay. 





MERRILL’S EPISTLES OF PLINY. 


C. Plint Caecili Secundi Epistularum 
libyi X. Recensuit ELMER TRUSDELL 
MERRILL. One vol. 8vo. Pp. 
Xxiv+315. Leipzig: B.G. Teubner, 
1922. M. 80 (gs. gd.). 

In this volume Professor E. T. Merrill 

redeems the promise in the preface to 

his Selected Letters of the Younger Pliny, 

1903, to publish ‘a critical edition of 

the complete correspondence.’ With 

the aid of competent co-workers, among 

whom he specially mentions Mr. F. E. 

Robbins and the late Miss Dora 

Johnson, he has collected and ordered 

the evidence of three families of MSS., 

the ‘ Ten-Book,’ the ‘ Eight-Book,’ and 
the ‘ Nine-Book,’ covering the whole 
field of our knowledge. The work of 
collation and presentation appears to 
have been done with care and thorough- 
ness; and the completeness of its 
record of the variants in the manuscript 
tradition will give this edition a perma- 
nent value. Fresh discoveries are not 
likely now; and from the fragment of 
an eleventh-century MS. in the library 
of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, thought by 
its discoverers to belong to the Paris 
manuscript of the first family lost soon 

after 1500, of which Mr. Merrill gives a 

collation in an Appendix, we get 

nothing new. The editor’s major in- 
terest is in the history of the text, which 
he has elucidated with skill and 


patience. He has a minor interest in 
the text itself. His critical principles 
are stated on p. xx: ‘Cuiuscumque 
enim familiae lectiones sunt, expendi 
debent. Nullus uero codex, nulla codi- 
cum familia mendis uacat, et “‘ ratio et 
res ipsa,” ut Anglus ille doctissimus 
adfirmare audebat, ‘‘ centum codicibus 
potiores sunt.” Editoris autem fasti- 
dium uel deliciae nunquam pro ratione 
et re ipsa ualere possunt.’ The profes- 
sions are unexceptionable; but the 
heart is cold. We may wonder that 
after nineteen years an editor of the 
Letters of Pliny has so little to offer 
for the improvement of a literary work 
which extends to three hundred Teubner 
pages. The correction of the numeral 
(XIII. for XII.) in V. 16. 2 was in the 
text of the Selected Letters, the slight 
change of ‘ac iam’ for ‘et iam’ VII. 
27. 8 is now relegated to a footnote, 
and of the two or three new suggestions 
perhaps the best is that in IV. 11. 6 
the ‘maximillam uestalem’ of BF may 
conceal ‘ maximam illam Vestalem.’ 
This ‘fastidium editoris’ already 
evident in the Selected Letters has 
done less harm than it would have if 
the traditional text had been worse 
attested. In editing Pliny’s Epistles 
the chief task is to choose between 
variants. A comparison of this edition 
with that of the 110 select letters 
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shows little difference between them. 
The few changes are generally for the 
better, but not always. For example, 
in II. 12. 1 ‘circumcisum tamen et 
adrasum’ ad- MV, not ab-, is demanded 
by Latin usage, and in X. 18 I ‘e 
nauigationi’ is abandoned for the 
meaningless ‘et.’ Mr. Merrill’s judg- 
ment upon variant lections is generally 
sound. But neglect of idiom or of 
textual probability leads him from time 
to time astray. II. 11. 24 ‘tunc enim, 
casu an conscientia, afuerat’ is left 
with a solecism, though F has ‘in- 
certum’ before ‘an,’ and omissions of 
single words are common enough in 
the MSS. At II. 14. 3 ‘ne nobilis- 
simis quidem adulescentulis locus erat’ 
the MSS. are divided between ‘ adules- 
centulis’ BF and ‘ adulescentibus’ MV ; 
but, as Pliny is speaking of the good 
old times when youth knew its place, 
‘adulescens’ is more appropriate than 
the diminutive, which may easily be a 
mere repetition of ‘adulescentuli’ in 
§ 2. V.6. 4 is read ‘caelum est hieme 
frigidum et gelidum; myrtos oleas 
quaeque alia aestiuo tepore laetantur 
aspernatur ac respuit’; but M_ has 
‘adsiduo tepore’ (compare ‘adsiduo 
frigore,’ Ov. Tr. III. 2. 8) and D ‘assiduo 
tempore,’ and it is clear that BF’s 
‘aestiuo tempore’ is merely a scribe’s 
correction to make ‘ assiduo tempore’ 
correspond to ‘hieme.’ At IV. 12. 3 
‘heredes scribae sibi, praefecti aerari 
(aerario) populo uindicabant ’ the ‘ popu- 
loque’ which he adopts from BF is due 
to a simple misunderstanding of the 
antithesis of ‘sibi’ and ‘populo.’ In 
V. 16. 7 ‘uestes, margaritas, gemmas’ 
the ‘margarita’ of M is to be preferred 
as better sounding and more likely to 
have been altered. Several easy and 
acceptable corrections of common 
clerical errors are refused, ¢.g. at I. 5. 3 
‘lacerat Herennium Senecionem tam 
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intemperanter quidem ut dixerit ei 
Mettius Carus’ Madvig’s ‘ lace<cra>rat’ 
is necessary; but at III. 5.5 on the elder 
Pliny’s literary work ‘ quibus oratorem 
ab incunabulis instituit ac perfecit’ the 
timeless present ‘ perficit’ should have 
been taken. III. 7. 13 ‘quod tot 
milibus tam breuis immineret occasus,’ 
‘breuis occasus’ is without meaning or 
parallel, and Mr. Merrill accepts Keil’s 
‘breui’ for ‘breues’ in X. 34. At 
VI. 21. r he reads ‘Sum ex iis qui 
mirentur antiquos.. MDoux have 
‘mirer,' and whence ‘ mirentur’ comes 
is not stated. Even without the sup- 
port of I. 2. 3, Gierig’s ‘Sum ego is qui 
mirer’ is obviously more _ probable. 
VII. 27. 6 ‘interdiu quoque, quam- 
quam abscesserat imago memoria imagi- 
nis oculis inerrabat.’ The Princeps and 
the Aldine editions long ago corrected 
this to ‘inhaerebat’ (the converse con- 
fusion at Manilius II. 71): ‘inerrare’ 
is not the same as ‘oberrare’ (IX. 13. 
25). VII. 28. 1, ‘Ais quosdam<me> 
apud te reprehendisse’ should be read 
with Casaubon, and immediately below 
‘qui sunt tamen isti qui amicos meos 
<me> melius norint’ with Mommsen, 
or ‘melius me’ with Casaubon. Some 
of Mr. Merrill’s spellings might be im- 
proved, ‘ bybliotheca’ and ‘ semenstris’ 
are better attested than ‘bibliotheca’ 
and ‘semestris.. So ‘ prohoemiatur’ 
(II. 3. 3) and ‘-is’ in the Acc. Plur. 
‘omnis,’ ‘imitantis,’ etc., in several 
places. But he is to be congratulated 
upon his revolt from convention in 
writing w’s, not v’s. Mr. Merrill’s use 
of the obelus for deep-seated corruptions 
is (perhaps intentionally) sparse. But 
if we have it at X. 22 (med.) and 113 
fin. we might expect to find it, e.g., at 
III. 6. 3 ‘a tergo quoque eadem aetas 
ut a tergo’ and X. 118. 1 ‘itaque eorum 
uehementer addubitem’ and in the 
following section. 
J. P. PosTGATE. 





VERGIL: A 


Vergil: A Biography. By TENNEY 
FRANK, Professor of Latin in the 
Johns Hopkins University. Basil 
Blackwell, Broad Street, Oxford, 
1922. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE process of rehabilitating antiquity 

is not unlike that of setting up a jig-saw 


BIOGRAPHY. 


puzzle. Every bit that can be certainly 
fitted in helps every other bit. Some 
outlying fact, some fragment, whether 
literary or archaeological, may remain 
for centuries unrelated. It seems pecu- 
liar and unaccountable; the restorer 
tries it here and there, but it never 
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quite fits. Suddenly something else is 
fitted in, and in a moment the exact 
place of the odd-shaped fragment is 
revealed in a quite unexpected quarter. 

This may perhaps turn out to be the 
case with some of the outlying frag- 
ments with which Professor Tenney 
Frank deals in his new and most in- 
teresting Life of Vergil. His work at 
any rate is full of ingenuity, excitement, 
and possibility. If only a few of the 
identifications and adaptations he 
attempts are certain these alone would 
give us a great advance, and the possi- 
bility of still further discovery. 

Let it be said at once that some of 
his identifications are almost certainly 
proved, and that not a few others seem 
very probable; and that, whether he 
establishes his whole case or not, ever 
so many of his suggestions are such 
as cannot be neglected by any future 
student. 

It may be said, indeed, that in his 
eagerness to employ his new method 
and his new material he has abandoned 
too much of the old. 

In its outline the life of Vergil has 
always been known. The place and 
time of his birth and death, his educa- 
tion, his friendship with Horace and 
Propertius, with Pollio, Maecenas, and 
Augustus, his general character and tem- 
perament, his great fame, beginning in 
his lifetime and never ceasing—all this 
has long been common knowledge to 
scholars. 

It is generally accepted that the so- 
called Life of Donatus is based on 
Suetonius, and in Suetonius’ time there 
can be no doubt that there was abun- 
dance of material for any biographer 
who thought fit to use it. 

Vergil, retiring as he was, did not 
livein a corner. He wasas well known 
in his time as Tennyson. If he did not 
move in society his friends did. He 
became a school-book and a professors’ 
classic directly he died. It might be 
thought, then, that the traditional life 
would be fairly accurate. But fame 
and popularity breed gossip, fiction, 
and careless ascription. 

When we remember that directly 
after Tennyson’s death well-informed 
persons continued to assert that the 
Pilot in ‘ Crossing the Bar’ was Arthur 
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Hallam, we can understand the strange 
assertions of scholiasts and grammarians 
about Vergil. Still, the presumption is 
on the whole rather in favour of than 
against tradition. 

Professor Frank goes far to accept it. 
He accepts the bulk of the Appendix 
Vergiliana, as he says, ‘at its face 
value.’ What, then, are his main dis- 
coveries ? 

That Vergil went at an early age to 
Naples ; that he immersed himself there 
in the ‘Garden School’ of Siro; that 
he then finished the Culex and began 
the Civis and the Aetna; that he next 
wrote the Eclogues and Georgics and 
Aeneid; that he remained, generally 
speaking, an Epicurean to the end of 
his days; that Vergil was well-to-do 
from the first; that the early epic he 
began to write was on the exploits of 
Julius Caesar; that in the Civil War he 
served on board ship in the Adriatic, 
and served on land at Pharsalia; that 
Siro’s villa was near Naples, and that 
it was there that Vergil’s father came 
when he lost his property ; that Vergil 
probably never went again to Lom- 
bardy; and, perhaps most important 
of all, that the ‘scenery’ of the Eclogues 
and Georgics is to be sought, not in 
Lombardy, but in Campania. 

That Professor Frank has proved all 
these points, not to say all the others 
which he makes, can hardly be con- 
ceded. Chronology is against some of 
them. The evidence for others is very 
thin. The pathos of Vergil’s allusion 
to the dead bodies on the battle-field 
of Pharsalia hardly proves that he saw 
them with his own eyes. Some of the 
flora and fauna of the Eclogues cannot 
belong any more to Campania than to 
Lombardy. Lions, for instance, were 
not found in either in classical times, 
as Vergil himself records with much 
satisfaction. That Vergil’s father was 
a self-made man who began with a 
small property, vecula, and if a potter, 
still, not a rich earthenware manufac- 
turer,seems pretty certain. But in the 
brief space here available it is not pos- 
sible to give either confirmation or con- 
tradiction. What can be said is that 
Professor Frank has certainly suggested 
new methods, and smelted some new 
and precious ore out of the old scoriae. 








Some new pieces he has fitted into the 
literary portrait of Vergil, which, like 
that preserved at Tunis, is a mosaic. 
For this all lovers of Vergil would 
thank him, even were his results more 
scanty and less probable than they 
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are. And English scholars will thank 
Mr. Blackwell for having included an 
English edition of this volume in his 
fresh and various and helpful series of 
‘ Vergilian Studies.’ 

HERBERT WARREN. 





HERODAS: HEADLAM 


Herodas: The Mimes and Fragments. 
With notes by WALTER HEADLAM, 
Litt.D.; edited by A. D. Knox, M.A. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1922. 
3 guineas. 

Les Mimiambes d’Hérodas, 1.-V1I. Avec 
notes critiques et commentaire ex- 
plicatif par P. GROENEBOOM, Pro- 
fesseur a l’Université de Groningue. 
Groningue: Noordhoff, 1922. 

Ir Herodas in the shades is capable of 

any generous emotion, which I doubt, 

he must blush to think of the stores 
of erudition and exquisite scholarship 
which have been poured out in the 
elucidation of his thin, flat, scanty, and 
unattractive works. This thought is 
suggested even by Kenyon’s Editio 

Princeps, deepened by the work of 

Crusius and Meister and Nairn, and 

trebly confirmed by the two important 

commentaries now before us. But, of 
course, Herodas need not imagine that 
it is his personal merit that attracts 
editors ; it is his newness and difficulty 
and the number of odd problems that 
he raises. He is a very good peg on 
which to hang such learning as Walter 

Headlam’s. Headlam expounds in the 

introduction his method of composing 

a commentary: ‘Learn your author 

by heart, every word, and then set to 

work to read.’ And he has certainly 
followed it with rich results. On doubt- 
ful points of Greek diction one used to 
search for an instance in Sophocles in 
order to consult Jebb; on points where 
‘parallel passages’ were needed one 
used to think of Juvenal in order to get 
at Mayor. In both cases henceforth, 
and almost to an equal degree, a scholar 
will look to Herodas. I know no com- 
mentary which shows such intimate 
knowledge of late Greek literature. 

And though the book was left unfinished 

by its author, and has had to be com- 

pleted from old notes scattered among 
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many sources, the editing and tidying 
up has been admirably done by Mr. 
A. D. Knox. 

The introduction perhaps suffers 
most. It leads up to Herodas by a 
historical account of Greek literature, 
which, in spite of many good observa- 
tions, remains sketchy and incomplete. 
There are also some slips. On p. ix 
Herodas wrote ‘between 270 and 250 
B.c.’; on p. xxxi he is ‘later than 247 
B.c.’ Again, on IV. 67 the translation 
does not agree with the commentary. 
As this seems to be a reflection on 
Mr. Knox, I hasten to add that the 
second introduction, on purely technical 
matters, which is the editor’s own work, 
is full of value and interest. 

It is somewhat remarkable how 
quickly the main puzzles surrounding 
the text of Herodas have been solved. 
Discovered in 1891, by the time of Dr. 
Nairn’s edition in 1904 the papyrus 
had reached the stage of an intelligible 
and fairly established text, comparable 
to that of the great classics which had 
been worked at since the Renaissance. 
Consequently there is no epoch-making 
advance in the general interpretation of 
the text to be found or expected in this 
edition. What there is is a much more 
intense criticism, backed by a know- 
ledge of Greek as minute as it is wide- 
reaching, though not perhaps by an 
unerring judgment. 

Too early to make use of Headlam, 
and too late to be used by him or his 
editor, Professor Groeneboom, of Gro- 
ningen, has just published an edition 
of Herodas I.-VI., which, except that 
both are highly competent books, forms 
in almost every respect a striking con- 
trast to Headlam’s. Headlam’s book 
is avOdéns, hard to find your way in, 
with little care for proportion. It treats 
Herodas chiefly as a peg on which to 
hang its massive and varied knowledge. 
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Professor Groeneboom’s book is by no 
means deficient in learning, and even 
in rare erudition, but it is neat, clear, 
well arranged, and to the point. The 
notes confine themselves, almost always, 
to explaining the difficulties in Herodas. 
They are written in French, and have 
the French habit of writing rather fully 
and never crowding the information. 
They pay regular attention not only to 
the evidence of papyri and odd corners 
of literature (cf. 1, 37, on 0axoParrdédos, 
‘broody,’ as the name of a hen; 3, 22, 
on the possibility of a deliberate sole- 
cism in Bwcaz), but also to excavation 
and archaeological studies; see espe- 
cially the use made of Gurlitt and 
Herzog in 4. On the other hand, 
Groeneboom’s judgment on points of 
text is perhaps not so fine as Headlam’s 
(e.g. I, 46, tT’ odv dys, not good; 1, 81, 
idpat, surely impossible). 

These points can perhaps best be 
illustrated by reference to one con- 
tinuous passage. Let us take Mime IV., 
the Visit to the Temple. 

The distribution of speeches to per- 
sons in both H. and Gr. is better than 
in previous editions. Verse 5: H.’s sug- 
gestion that in “Tyeins the v can be 
long is surely risky, and not justified 
by the possible aorpayadar, III.7. Gr. 
more wisely admits —uvu-— for the first 
two feet; cf. 1, 67, T'uAdt ta Xora. 
Even less can I believe in rv ésriodcar, 
VIII. 79; the reference to Sophron 
(éyxixpa ws eiw) amounts to little. In 
the same order of problem is H.’s 
reading in v. 75, where he interprets 
AAAQITIINOTN as aA’ 6 of eri voir, 
surely a monstrous crasis, and not 
defended by ® oivoyoos and vos (@ 
oivos ?) in the Cyclops 560 (@ emi, Gr. 
with rather unsatisfactory explanation). 

II. oixins Toiywv xknpuxa conclusively 
justified and explained by H. 

24, 38. Herbert Richards’ conjecture 
avtny rightly accepted by H. His 
érépns rightly rejected and érvpns con- 
— explained (aitad but érvpns, 

r.). 

33. The passage in the Agamemnon 
about Iphigenia, mpérovca @’ ws év 
ypapais, mpocevvérrerv OéXovca, oddly 
and, I think, wrongly explained by H. 
Iphigenia was ‘as in a picture,’ not 
because people in lifelike pictures seem 


almost to speak, but because, though 
wishing to speak, she could make no 
sound. 

36. Does H. sometimes out-Herod 
Herodas in the explanation of these 
allusions? I am not sure, but Gr.’s 
note here is sane and sufficient. 

43. Interesting note on px Tw’ wpnv 

. . wetrointat. Does guy imply an 
oath, ‘I swear she has not attended’ 
(H.), or a question, ‘ Has she attended 
to one word?’ as Gr. takes it? Cf. the 
well-known Aristophanic passages with 
the future, 7) yo o’ adijoa, etc., which 
may mean, ‘ Do you think I am going 
to let you go ?’ 

47. loov xeioat H. (‘your value is the 
same’), good, but not conclusive for 
P.’s doubtful reading; io” éyxetoas (‘you 
are equally an affliction’), Kenyon; 
eikh Ketcas (‘you lie about anyhow’), 
Gr. 

52. xapoinBored Paton’s clever con- 
jecture improved and justified by H. 

50 and 57. Excellent and new obser- 
vations by H. on *uépn xeivn without 
the article, on épeis (dixeris, ‘you would 
say if you saw’) and on Ellis’s emenda- 
tion caw ’A@nvainr, which he rejects. 

57. Is not the simpler reading right ? 
ot’ épya xeiv’ hv, ‘What works they are— 
and were all the time when we did not 
know them, and people told us about 
them.’ This is the normal meaning of 
the idiomatic jv or Hv dpa, ‘really is.’ 
(ot epya xetv’... Hv, H., Av being an 
exclamation. «xowvjv ’A@nvainv, Gr., not 
satisfactory). 

74. You cannot say of Apelles, as of 
an ordinary artist, év pév eidev, Ev 8 
amrnpvyi0n. Headlam translates: ‘He 
looked with favour on one thing and 
fought shy of another,’ and observes 
that dnpyv7j?m cannot mean ‘he was 
denied another.’ But surely the natural 
meaning is not that Apelles was indis- 
criminate in his subjects—which he was 
not—but that he could do anything he 
chose. You could not say, ‘He saw 
one thing, but another was denied him.’ 
This passive use of arapvodpat is much 
easier to justify. (So also Gr.) 

86. wéytore addressed to Asclepios ; 
good note in H. showing the importance 
of this. Asclepios is supplanting Zeus. 

g5- The difficult end of this mime 
remains unsolved, though Reitzenstein 
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seems to me to have found the right 
general sense: ‘ Health is greater than 
Fortune,’ péfev 7 “Tryin ’ote Tis poipns. 
The commentators cannot resist making 
‘Tryin =‘ Holy Bread,’ and otpn =‘ the 
priest’s portion.’ 

In Mime VII. Headlam proposes an 
interesting way of escape from the well- 
known difficulty about the prices of the 
shoes. The shoemaker asks a mina 
(say, £3 10s.), has been offered five 
staters (£5 12s. 6d. ?), but won’t sell 
even for four darics (£4 8s. ?), whereas 
the price of an ordinary pair of shoes 
seems to have been about two drachmae. 
The ways out of this complicated con- 


fusion are many and devious and un- 
satisfactory. Headlam simply thinks 
that the prices are intended to be 
grotesque, as though in a modern mime 
the shoemaker were to bargain for ducats 
and moidores in gigantic numbers. 
These notes perhaps give some idea 
of the average quality of the two com- 
mentaries, but, of course, they can give 
no conception of Headlam’s whole work 
as a monument of wide and exact learn- 
ing. It is without doubt that rare 
thing, a classic commentary, and is 
likely to remain not only the chief 
edition of Herodas, but one of the 
chief thesauri of Greek scholarship. 
GILBERT MURRAY. 





ROME, GREECE, AND ASIA. 


Rome, la Gréce, et les monarchies hellén- 
istiques au III* siécle avant J.-C. (273- 
205). By Maurice HOovLveavx. 
(Vol. 124 of the Bibliotheque des 
Ecoles francaises d’A thénes et de Rome.) 
8vo. Pp. iv+386. Paris: E. de 
Boccard, 1921. F 

M. HoL_LeAvux’ numerous Etudes d’his- 

totre hellénistique have long foreshadowed 

a larger work. This book, written with 

the learning which one expects from 

the author and the lucidity of exposi- 
tion of which France possesses the secret, 
examines in detail the relations of Rome 
with Greece and the East during the 
third century. Its object is to prove 
that during this period Rome had 
neither ambitions nor a policy with 
regard to the world beyond the Adriatic. 
The Senate was indifferent to Greece, 
afraid of adventure, and incapable of 
long views; they interfered only when 
compelled, and got out again when they 
could; of any esprit de suite, of any 
definite aim of conquering the East or 
even securing influence in Greece, there 
is no trace. It is not a new idea, of 
course; but of recent years the school 

which believes that Rome pursued a 

methodical plan of Imperialist ambi- 

tion has been in the ascendant on the 

Continent (though in Britain we have 

had Heitland’s more moderate views, 

which Holleaux does not notice), and 
this study is very welcome. Point by 
point, almost word by word, the whole 
story and the possible explanations are 


carefully analysed, and it seems to me 
not doubtful that, taken as a whole, 
the author proves his contention. 
Certain items may, however, require 
modification. Much seems to depend 
on the precise dissection of Livy into 
Polybius and Annalists; I do not know 
myself if this can really be done with 
the accuracy which Holleaux assumes. 
On most of the stories of contact be- 
tween Rome and the Hellenistic world 
prior to 229 he is conclusive, but I feel 
some reserve about Acarnania in Justin 
28, 1 seq. Granting the hopelessness 
of Justin’s details, still how can we be 
certain that Acarnania did not send 
envoys to Rome, as Apollonia had al- 
ready done? Compare, for instance, 
the story in Justin 15, 2, 3; practically 
every word is untrue, but—Heracles 
was murdered. Then there is Rome’s 
non-interference in the Social War. 
Holleaux argues that Rome, having 
made an enemy of the Antigonids, 
should have supported Aetolia in 218 ; 
as she could have sent ships and did 
not, evidently she had no wish to. 
But in reality, whatever Rome wished, 
her hands were tied. In 218 she had 
only 160 warships in home waters, and 
she could not guess that Carthage 
would not mobilise at least her two 
regular divisions, 130 ships, (Carthage 
did more in 212), and fight at sea. Till 
Rome was sure (autumn, 217), she had 
no margin for sideshows. 

The documented part of the book 
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ends with 205. But the author is 
engaged on a study of the second 
Macedonian war, to which his readers 
will look forward; for he appends to 
the present volume a sketch of his main 
conclusion, which is exciting enough. 
In 200 Rome turns right round and 
discards her former indifference; she 
suddenly manifests a vivid interest in 
the goodwill of Greece, and hurries, 
brutally and without pretext, to attack 
Macedonia. The reason suggested is 
that she had heard that Philip and 
Antiochus (whose power she exag- 
gerated and dreaded) had combined 
and would master Egypt. Presumably 
(though Holleaux does not go quite so 
far) Attalus told the Senate that unless 
they hasted they would find themselves 
at war with all Alexander’s empire at 


once. It follows that Rome had no 
more of a fixed policy in 200 than in 
229 or 212; she conquered the East 
through an accident. 

The book has a full index and a 
useful list of passages and inscriptions 
critically examined. A welcome addi- 
tion would have been a list of all the 
author’s special studies bearing on the 
period, of which fifteen are referred to 
passim. The references on p. 268 should 
be Rev. Bt. Anc., 1920, 138-143 and 
II3 suiv. respectively. I note two 
mistakes: p. 110, I did not say that 
Atintania was Macedonian ‘jusqu’en 
230’ (it was apparently independent, 
Polyb. 2, 11, 11); and p. 335, Cary’s 
article does not defend the pretended 


Rhodian treaty of 306. 
W. W. Tarn. 





PHAEDRUS 


Phaedrus Solutus vel Phaedri fabulae 
nouae XXX. quas fabulas prosarias 
Phaedro uindicauit recensuit metrum- 
que restituit CAROLUS ZANDER. Pp. 
xcii+71. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 
etc., Ig2I. ros. 6d. net. 

Dr. ZANDER’S book (forming Vol. III. 

of the publications of the Societas 

Hum. Litt. in Lund) is another essay 

to recover poems of Phaedrus latent in 

low-Latin prose fables. His account 
of the problem leaves something to 
desire in point of lucidity, and his 

Latin is not always elegant or even 

correct. 

Ademar, a monk of St. Martial at 
Limoges, in the eleventh century, made 
a collection (a) of prose fables, 67 in 
number; of these, 31 derive from the 
earlier compilation of one Romulus, 5 
are of uncertain origin, and 31 are 
Phaedrine: that is to say, II are para- 
phrased from extant Phaedrine fables 
and 20 more are claimed for Phaedrus 
by Zander. 

In a eleventh-century MS. of Wis- 
sembourg there are 48 others, of which 
Z.takes 5 for Phaedrine. This collection 
(W), as well as that of Romulus (whose 
date is undetermined), alike derive from 
a fabulary known as Aesopus ad Rufum. 
From Romulus Z. takes another 5. 
Total 30 new fables alleged to be by 


SOLUTUS. 
Phaedrus, leaving a_ residue 
nobody credits him with. 

The problem is to discern whether a 
given fable belonged to Phaedrus or to 
an anonymous Latin Aesop in prose, 
which Thiele claims to trace back to 
the second century p.-Chr., assigning its 
Greek (prose) original to the century 
before. Z.’s method is to take the 13 
undoubtedly Phaedrine fables of codex 
a and study the processes of the dia- 
skeuast. 

The diaskeuast unfastens the verses, 
abridges the narrative, modernises the 
diction, and sometimes interpolates ex- 
planations. One may doubt how far 
he was working for the behoof of 
possible readers and how far performing 
an ordinary exercise. This point might 
have some importance in the evaluation 
of his language; I do not notice it 
raised in Z., who devotes 30 pages to the 
examination and arrives at the result 
that the diaskeuast belongs to the end 
of the fifth or beginning of the sixth 
century. The Prolegomena (of g2 pages) 
are animated by a pleasant vein of 
protest against Thiele: Z. seems to be 
in the right, but his Latinity is not a 
very handy weapon for controversy or 
for exposition. Dr. Postgate’s Phae- 
drus text of 1919 contained only ten 
fables reconstructed out of the Para- 


which 
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phrasts, Z. presents us with thirty. Of 
so large a creation he must expect 
jealous scrutinies; for it is a tempting 
exercise to hitch the paraphrast into 
senarii and father the product on Phae- 
drus. But to do the trick, you require 
a fine sense of different Latinities 
besides a thorough familiarity with 
Phaedrus’ diction and metric. Z is not 
very satisfactory in the vindications 
offered for some of the Latin which he 
prints as metrum restitutum: e.g. in 
II. 5 
cum uenissent causam exponere 
he cites Phaedrus to prove that causa=a 
suit and that exponere is a Phaedrine 
word, but leaves unattested what is 
far more questionable, the construction 
uenissent ... exponere. (The Paraphrast 
has ut . . . exponerent.) So in IX. 6 tt 
stluas leo needs defence. I cannot say 
that such a verse as 
ignorant uice de ipsorum quid agatur pari 


savours of Phaedrus to my palate; or 
that I find 
qui tali se calcare permittunt (III. 8) 
at all convincing. 
pointless. 
Z.is too fond of imputing to Phaedrus 
lines like 


aqua sancti fontis cibus et mihi mundus datur 
(V. 8) 


Ibid. 11 nequam is 


and 
hunc hominem qui medicatus erat aegro pedi. 


He often gives an improbable order of 
words, misplacing emphasis. Fable XI. 
(which preserves three senarii) has the 
words 
felices qui ullum despiciunt. 

Of this Z. makes 

felices qui despiciunt husmilem et pauperent. 
These words would not have sur- 
prised us in the Paraphrast. They do 
not explain ullum. Does not ullum as 
well as the very form of the sentence 
imply that the moral is ‘ Lucky is he 
that can afford to despise anybody’ ? 
The right version of the promythium of 
this fable seems to be 

dubiam meminerint esse Fortunae rotam. 

On p. 27 we miss a reference to 
Hesiod’s aivos. In XVII. 9 eos tenert 
iussit gives a false emphasis: homzines 
tenert tussit would pass. In XVIII. 2 
for the Paraphrast 





inuenit anserem se creberrimis mergentem 
undis 


probably we should restore not 
undis se crebris uidit mergentem anserem, 
but 
inuenit undis mersitantem se anserem. 
In XVIII. 17 


is debet uel peiore finiri nece 


is not at all vindicated by malum finini 
which Z. adduces. In XX. 


pulex erat cameli dorso in sarcinis 
the ablative without in is questionable, 
and the whole verse does not fit the 
Paraphrast, which has 
culex dum forte in cameli dorso morasset cum 
omnibus sarcinis. 

Z. is right in plumping for a flea and 

not a gnat, 


pulex enim et potuit esse uiuus in sarcinis et 
saliens ut est dici (!); culex non item 


—though his Latinity is below his com- 
monsense. He has no doubt closely 
studied Phaedrus’ vocabulary, but in 
XXIV. 18 the Biblical flavour of carni 
omnt, in XVI. 8 the liturgical echo in 
digne et tuste, do not alarm him and he 
credits Phaedrus with both. 

It would be easy to multiply criti- 
cisms in detail to show that Z. was less 
well aware of the delicacy of his task 
than was Dr. Postgate, though even his 
Phaedrine restitutions have not passed 
unchallenged. Instead, I will contrast 
the respective texts of one of the fables 
that are common to both (all but one 
of Dr. P.’s new ones—A sinus immiseri- 
cors, iv.—are in Z.). The specimen 
shall be Vespertilio (Zander XI1., Post- 
gate X.). According to Z.: 

Bellum gerebant uolucres cum quadrupedibus, 

Et uincebantur iterum uincentes modo. 

Tunc uespertilio, dubios euentus timens, 

Quam primo superiorem partem uiderat 

Eo se conferebat <fortunae comes >. 

In pacem <fessi> cum redissent pristinam, 

utrique generi fraus detecta apparuit. 

Damnatus ergo tam pudendo crimine 

lucem refugiens se tenebris condidit. 

Qui uindicari uult duabus partibus, 

ingratus hinc utrisque uluit turpiter. 


According to Dr. Postgate: 


Bellum gerebant uolucres cum quadrupedibus 
et modo uincentes uincebantur denuo : 

at uespertilio, dubios euentus timens, 
<aciem> quam primo superiorem uiderat, 
ad eam se conferebat <fortunae comes >. 
<mox, res > in pacem cum redisset pristinam, 
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utrique generi fraus detecta apparuit. 
damnatus ergo tam pudendo crimine 
lucem refugiens tenebris se atris condidit. 
Qui se duabus partibus commiserit 
utrubique ingratus uiuet et turpis sibi. 


Considering that three lines are im- 
bedded unbroken in the paraphrase and 
two more hardly altered, from the 
divergences in restoring the other half- 
dozen it will be seen that the pastime 
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of producing ‘synthetic’ Phaedrus is 
full of hazard and agreeable speculation. 
A good deal of Z.’s new Phaedrus needs 
revision, but his book is a help to the 
study of the problem. His method of 
presenting the text is convenient—text 
of Paraphrast confronted by text of 
Phaedrus restitutions. The type is 
clear and the misprints are few. 
J. S. PHILLIMORE. 





THE EDUCATIONAL THEORY OF PLUTARCH. 


The Educational Theory of Plutarch. By 

K. M. WESTAWAY, D.Litt. London. 

THIS little work is evidently a labour of love, 
and also one that has involved serious work 
under favourable conditions. The writer was a 
classical scholar and subsequently a research 
student of Newnham College, Cambridge, who 
continued her studies at Leyden, where Dr. 
Hartmann encouraged her researches in the 
philosophy of Plutarch. The book is brightly 
written, and calculated to give the reader a 
living interest in an important period in Graeco- 
Roman culture. The only persons likely to be 
disappointed in it are any who may look to it 
for a regular system of pedagogics. Plutarch 
was indeed an educator, who spent many years 
in lecturing to young men and a few elders ; 
some, indeed, of his chapters have actually to 
do with the ways in which knowledge should be 
imparted and received. But he is first and 
foremost a moral philosopher. We cannot look 
to him for suggestions to help in modern 
pedagogic difficulties. In his days there was 
little rivalry between science and humanities— 
since natural science was scanty, though Plu- 
tarch was conversant with what was already 
known ; with mathematics he was, apparently, 
not much concerned. History, literature, and 
above all—or rather permeating all—was the 
the science of morals, including, we may say, 
for the decently bred Greek youth, the art of 
good manners. The moral side of learning is 
almost too apparent in his treatment. But his 
moral science is always in touch with life, and, 
in its highest aspects, with religion. 

Miss Westaway has chiefly to do with the 
essays which form Plutarch’s Moralia. Her 
references to these collected essays are mainly 
to the originally Dutch edition by Wyttenbach, 
though she also refers to Volkmann, Oakesmith, 
Gréard, and others, and most particularly to 
Hartmann. It might seem a pity that she does 


not, for English readers, mention the vigorous 
translation by Philemon Holl (part of which 
is now accessible in ‘ Everyman’s Library’ ), and 
to the versions published at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge (of Prickard, C. W. King, Shilleto, and 
Tucker). 

Education, with Plutarch, includes the moral 


training of oneself, and the arts of listening, 
reading, and lecturing. True to his principles of 
yvGOt ceavrov and pydev dyav he held that the 
sharp distinction between the virtuous and the 
vicious character had; been overstated by Stoic 
moralists, and that progress should be con 
tinually made in the subjugation of passion to 
reason, symptoms of advance or decline being 
carefully noted. In literature and history, the 
moral aspect is always to the fore. ‘To Plu- 
tarch and the pupils whom he is addressing, 
the greatest benefit to be derived from the study 
of literature is the improvement of character.’ 
Not only so, but he actually censures those 
students who read Plato and Xenophon for 
enjoyment simply, without any view for their 
moral purport. Similarly with history (Miss 
Westaway specially notes, however, that Plu- 
tarch lays no claim to being an _ historian 
proper), ‘he cannot see that an historical person 
is but a component part of an indefinitely large 
organic whole. ... Given certain moral ideas 
with a personal bias, which he wants to confirm 
and illustrate, he finds them in individual 
heroes of past ages.’ Perhaps many apprecia- 
tive readers of Plutarch will wish that he had not 
written de malignitate Herodotz, but this attack 
was partly due to patriotic prejudice. 

The reader who notes the perpetual presence 
of moral intention in life and education as 
Plutarch would have them might fancy that he 
should be condemned as an embodiment of what 
we call priggishness. But Plutarch is well 
redeemed from any such imputation, both by his 
exquisite sense of humour (which might be 
exemplified ad nfini‘um) and by his loftiness of 
soul, shown especially in the comprehensive 
and spiritual character of his eclectic and 
optimistic religion. 

In the latter part of her work, and indeed all 
through it, Miss Westaway has many attractive 
and well-expressed suggestions as to Plutarch’s 
times and our own, his relation to Plato, his 
serenity of soul, which is, after all, one of his 
most striking qualities. The book affords 
abundant material for reflection, and it will 
encourage all readers to renewed study of one 
of the most cosmopolitan, most human, and 
most friendly of philosophers and of men. 
ALICE GARDNER. 
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ARISTOTLE DE CAELO AND DE GENERATIONE ET 
CORRUPTIONE. 


The Works of Aristotle translated into 
English: DeCaelo. By J.L. Stocks, 
M.A., D.S.O.; De Generatione et Cor- 
ruptione. By Professor H.H. JOACHIM. 
Two parts in one. 225X145 mm. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1922. 
Ios. net. 

Aristotle on ‘ Coming-to-be’ and ‘ Passing- 
away’ (de Generatione et Corruptione). 
A Revised Text, with Introduction 
and Commentary. By Harotp H. 
JoacuimM, Wykeham Professor of 
Logic in the University of Oxford. 
One vol. 235x145 mm. Preface, 
etc., pp. xxxvili; Texts, Notes, and 
Indices, pp. 303. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1922. 32s. net. 

Tue Editor and the Delegates of the 

Clarendon Press are to be congratulated 

on the steady progress which is being 

made with the Oxford translation of 

Aristotle, in spite of the present difficul- 

ties of publication. Of the eleven 

volumes contemplated, five have already 
appeared and substantial portions of 
three others. 

The translations of the de Caelo and 
de Generatione et Corruptione now before 
us will, with that of the Physics, form a 
complete volume, dealing with closely 
related subjects. The Physics, the first 
part of Aristotle’s work on Natural 
Philosophy, discusses the ‘natural body’ 
(pvotxov oa@pa) in general. In the de 
Caelo he treats of the five simple natural 
bodies which form the physical universe, 
the Aether, whose motion is circular, 
and Earth, Air, Fire, and Water, whose 
motion is rectilinear. The First Book 
of the de Caelo deals with the heaven or 
upper cosmos, which is composed of 
aether, and is one, unchanging, ungene- 
rated, indestructible and _ perfectly 
spherical, and has regular circular 
motion. In this aetherare the heavenly 
bodies, the discussion of whose com- 
position, movement, order, and shape 
forms perhaps the most interesting part 
of the treatise. The Third and Fourth 
Books deal with the four elements, 
Earth, Air, Fire, and Water, which 
make up the sublunary sphere, the 
lowest stratum being the Earth, upon 
which first Water, then Air, then Fire, 


are superimposed. Throughout Aris- 
totle states and criticises the views of 
his predecessors. 

Mr. Stocks takes the Teubner text of 
Apelt as the basis of his translation, but 
he has further collated the important 
Vienna MS. J. (Vindobonensis phil. 
Graec. 100). His departure from Apelt’s 
text are indicated in the foctnotes, 
which contain not only many necessary 
corrections of misprints and of bad 
punctuations, but also many textual 
improvements, almost invariably sup- 
ported by the weight of MS. authority, 
conjectures being rarely admitted.! The 
notes also contain luminousexplanations 
of a number of difficult passages. The 
translation is vigorous and readable, and 
there is an adequate index, the complete 
list (S.V. Text) of passages dealt with 
in the critical notes being particularly 
valuable. 

The de Generatione et Corruptione dis- 
cusses the +a@m to which the natural 
bodies in the sublunary sphere are liable 
—namely, ‘ coming-to-be’ (yéveors) and 
‘ passing-away’ (Popa). In the First 
Book these processes are explained and 
distinguished from ‘alteration’ (dAXoi- 
wots) and from ‘ growth’ and ‘ diminu- 
tion’ (avEnows Kal Picts) ; incidentally 
the views of Anaxagorasand Empedocles 
are examined and shown to be incon- 
sistent. In the second half of the book 
it is shown that what ‘comes to be’ is 
formed by ‘ combination’ (uiis) out of 
certain natural constituents, such 
‘combination’ implying ‘action’ and 
‘ passion’ (srovetv kai macyxewv), which in 
their turn imply ‘contact’ (a4¢7). The 
Second Book proves that the material 
constituents of all that ‘comes to be’ 
are the elements or ‘simple bodies ’— 
Earth, Air, Fire,and Water—and shows 
the manner in which they are trans- 
formed into one another, and how they 





1 At 281a 1, while fully agreeing with the 
interpretation, we would suggest that the con- 
jecture of yap for dé seems unnecessary in view 
of the fact that Aristotle frequently introduces 
an additional point by dé where yap might be 
expected. At 292a 26 Bywater’s xdxovricews 
for the meaningless xal covioews seems a certain 
emendation which might well be adopted. 
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combine. Aristotle then briefly dis- 
cusses the material, formal, and final 
causes of ‘ coming-to-be’ and ‘ passing 
away,’ in particular criticising the theory 
of Socrates in the Phaedo. He further 
states that the efficient cause of the 
double process is the sun’s annual move- 
ment, and in conclusion shows that 
what ‘ comes to be’ is ‘ necessary,’ since 
absolute necessity is characteristic of a 
sequence of events which is cyclical, 
that is to say, continuous and returning 
upon itself. 

Professor Joachim’s translation is 
made from his own text contained in the 
edition also before us. In fact, the 
edition, as the author tells us, grew out 
of the translation, in the preparation of 
which he realised that something more 
was demanded than a mere translation 
of a treatise which continually calls for 
commentary and illustration, and of 
which the traditional text is defective. 

Professor Joachim dedicates his 
edition to the memory of the late Pro- 
fessor Bywater, and in his Preface 
acknowledges the debt he owes to him 
and to other fellow-members of the 
Oxford Aristotelean Society. The text 
is preceded by an Introduction—a model 
of conciseness and clearness—dealing 
with Aristotle’s conception of ‘ science,’ 
and the place of the present treatise in 
his writings on natural philosophy. The 
text, which is accompanied by a full 
apparatus criticus, rests on a new colla- 
tion of six MSS (E F H J L and Db), 
whereas Bekker relied on four only 
(E F H and L), and his collations are, 
as Professor Joachim shows, not in- 
frequently inaccurate. Use has also 
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been made of the commentary of Philo- 
ponos and various Latin versions, in 
particular that of Andreas Asulanus in 
his edition of Averroes’ commentary. 
The result is that we now possess for 
the first time an adequate text of what 
the Editor justly calls ‘ Aristotle’s 
fascinating and masterly little treatise.’ 

The notes, while treating fully of 
questions of text? and interpretation, 
also deal with the countless allusions to 
the views of Aristotle’s predecessors and 
contemporaries, and to his own theories 
in other treatises. There are very com- 
plete indices, both of the text and notes. 

Professor Joachim’s edition and ad- 
mirable translation together supply for 
the first time a complete equipment for 
the student of this important treatise, 
and constitute a valuable addition to 
the already large contribution which 
British scholarship has made to the 
study of Aristotle. It is the first ‘ full 
dress ’ edition which the Oxford Trans- 
lation has brought into being, but it is 
good news to hear that we may shortly 
expect an edition of the Metaphysics by 
the Editor of the Translation. 

EDWARD S. FoRsTER. 





1 Attention may perhaps be called to a 
hesitation in the text between the alternative 
spellings yiyveoOa and yiverOa (e.g. 315a 23 
yiyvera, b 25 yiveru) and ovdév and ov6ér (e.g. 
328a 15 ovév, 329a 15 ovdév). It is a dis- 
couraging task to try and discover inaccuracies 
in a text printed by the Oxford Press, and the 
only suggestion we can offer is that rie (315a 9) 
lacks an accent ! 

2 A good example of Professor Joachim’s 
method is his justification of the conjecture 
avAds (322a 28, 30) for the un-Aristotelian didos, 
which has hitherto held the field. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
(JUNE—AUGUST, 1922.) 


GREEK LITERATURE.—J. A. Scott, Zhe Unity 
of Homer (Berkeley, California, 1921, The 
University of California Press. Pp. vit+275] 
(Drerup). These eight lectures belong to the 
most important publications of the last de- 
cades in the field of Homeric research. 
Reviewer gives detailed summary and criti- 
cism.—K. Meuli, Odyssee und Argonauttka. 
Untersuchungen zur griechischen Sagenge- 
schichte und zum Epos (Berlin, 1921, Weid- 
mann. Pp. 121] (Hausrath). Fresh and 





energetic, with clear vision and sure judg- 
ment ; much is problematical, but M.’s main 
contention that Odyssey « and yp» are taken 
from the Argonaut legend is right and valu- 
able.—T. von Scheffer, Die Schénhett Homers 
[Berlin, 1922, Propylaen-Verlag. Pp. 238; 
27 plates] (Bethe). S. is a stimulating and 
enthusiastic guide to the masterpieces of the 
lliad and Odyssey; will be welcome to all 
lovers of poetry.—I. L. Heiberg, Paulus 
Aegineta. Pars Prior=Corpus Med. Graec. 
IX. 1 [Leipzig and Berlin, 1921, Teubner. 
Pp. 368] (Fuchs). Learned and trustworthy. 
—B. Lavagnini, Le origini del romanzo greco 
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[Pisa, 1921, Mariotti. Pp. 104] (Hausrath). 
Industrious collection of material ; deserves 
consideration, if not altogether convincing.— 
B. A. van Groningen, De Papyro Oxyrhyn- 
chita 1380 [Diss. Groningen, 1921. Pp. 84] 
(Weinreich). G. first examines details of 
text (reviewer criticises freely), then general 
character, arrangement, and sources ; ‘ Invo- 
cation’ of Isis rightly explained as based on 
Egyptian models. 

LATIN LITERATURE.—A. Gruner, De carminum 
Horatianorum personis quaestiones selectae 
[Diss. Halle, 1920] (Rosenberg). Shows 
sound judgment and wide knowledge of 
classical literature.—A. Klotz, C. /ultus 
Caesar. De bello Gallico, ed. maior (Leipzig, 
1921, Teubner. Pp. xxviii+289] (Aly). K. 
is a reliable guide.—K. Witte, Ver Bukoliker 
Vergil [Stuttgart, 1922, Metzler. Pp. 73] 
(Githling). Rightly draws attention to a 
noteworthy correspondence in the technique 
of Theocritus aud Vergil. Reviewer dis- 
agrees with W.’s interpretation of the Ec- 
logues —J. D. Meerwaldt, Studia ad generum 
dicendi historiam pertinentia. Pars I.: De 
Dionysiana virtutum et generum dicendi 
doctrina {Diss. Amsterdam, 1920, kruyt. 
Pp. x+100](Ammon). Methodical and solid 
work, distinguished by acute interpretation 
and textual criticism ; much above the aver- 
age dissertation.—O. Hense, ZL. Annaei 
Senecae ad Lucilium epistularum moralium 
editionis Teubnerianae Supplementum Quiri- 
nianum (Leipzig, 1921, Teubner. Pp. 12] 
(Busche). Indispensable to all interested in 
the MS. tradition of Seneca’s letters.—E. 
Léfstedt, Zur Sprache Tertullians [Lund, 
1920, Gleerup. Pp. 117] (Bitschofsky). Con- 
tributions to the language and syntax of 
Tertullian. 

History.—M. Gelzer, Caesar der Politiker und 
Staatsman [Stuttgart and Berlin, 1921. Pp. 
234] (A. Klotz). Clear and intelligible ; com- 
plete account of historical events.—Marion 
E. Parks, Zhe Plebs in Cicero's day [Diss. 
Bryn Mawr College, 1918. Pp. go} (A. 
Klotz). The scanty known facts are col- 
lected and brought into the right light.— 
E. Taubler, Dze Vorgeschichte des zweiten 
punischen Krieges [ Berlin, 1921, Schwetschke 
and Son. Pp. 121] (Lammert). Study of 
the treaties enables T. to throw light on this 
important period; a book which brings 
Ancient History back to life, and should be 
widely read. 

PHILOSOPHY.—T. von Scheffer, Die homerische 
Philosophie [Miinchen, 1921, Résl and Co. 
Pp. 140] (Sitzler). Intended and well suited 
to make known to a wide circle of readers 
the Homeric conception of the world.— 
F. Klingner, De Boethit consolatione | Berlin, 
1921, Weidmann. Pp. 120] (Weinberger). 
Shows conclusively that Boethius was equally 
conversant with Greek philosophy and Chris- 
tian literature and applied the former to solve 
Christian theological problems.—S. Eitrem, 
Beitrige zur Griechischen Religionsgeschichte, 
III. [Kristiania, 1920, in Kommiss. bei Jacob 
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Dybwald. Pp. 202] (Kappus). Series of 
loosely connected investigations ; the com- 
pleteness of the material collected is of real 
assistance. 


ARCHAEOLOGY.—K. A. Neugebauer, Antike 


Bronzestatuetten (Berlin, 1921, Schoetz and 
Parrhysius. Pp. 132; 8 figures in text, 67 
illustrations on plates] (Ippel), Stimulating 
and not too technical sketch of a subject still 
lacking more comprehensive treatment; illus- 
trations chosen from less hackneyed exam. 
ples.—B. Schulz and H. Winnefeld, Saaldek, 
Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen und Unter. 
suchungen in den Jahren 1898 bts 1905. 
Herausg. von Th. Wiegand. Vol. 1. [Berlin 
and Leipzig, 1921, de Gruyter and Co. Pp. x 
+130; 89 figures in text, 135 plates] (Thom- 
sen). First part of monumental work on 
Baalbek. Vol. I. deals chiefly with the 
famous temple; Vol. II. will describe the 
minor ones; Vol. III. the Christian and 
Arabic remains and the inscriptions. Re- 
viewer warmly praises thoroughness of whole 
undertaking, elaborate and detailed plans, 
restorations, etc. 





NEVE JAHRBUCHER FUR DAS KLAS: 


SISCHE ALTERTUM, ETC. ({LBERG). 


(SLIXJL. .4,'5, 6/7, 8,G, 10. 1922,) 


4. JohnA. Scott, Zhe Unity of Homer [Univer- 


sity of California Press, Berkeley, 1921] (F. 
Stiirmer). A fourteen-column analysis of 
this book, in which Stiirmer confines himself 
to reproducing Scott’s arguments without 
criticising them. 


8. U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorft, Griechische 


Verskunst| Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhand- 
lung, 1921] (A. Korte). A long account of 
this book. K. criticises the general arrange- 
ment and many details severely, but empha- 
sises the unique value of much of W.’s work. 


g. E. Drerup, Homerische Poetik. 1. Bd.: 


Das Homerproblem in der Gegenwart, von 
E. Drerup. III. Bd.: Die Rhapsodien der 
Odyssee, von F. Stiirmer [C. J. Becker, Wiirz- 
burg, 1921| (G. Raddatz). Elaborate and 
on the whole unfavourable review. Grudging 
praise is given to some of D.’s literary criti- 
cisms. R. handles with especial severity D.’s 
division of the poems into rhapsodies, and 
the mathematical rules of structure which he 
formulates. Vol. II. (UVze Rhapsodien der 
dlias, von E. Drerup) had not appeared when 
the review was written. 


10. P. Cauer, Grundfragen der Homerkritik. 


Dritte umgearbeitete und vermehrte Auf- 
lage 1. (Leipzig, Hirzel, 1921] (E. Bethe). 
C.’s industry is highly praised. He has 
covered the whole field and has mastered all 
previous work ; but B. hints that his judg- 
ment is sometimes at fault. A second volume 
(revised after the author’s death by E. Bruhn) 
awaits publication.—J. Schmitt, /rezwe/liger 
Opfertod bet Euripides [Giessen, A. Topel- 
mann, 1921](K. Kunst). Favourable, despiet 
much detailed criticism. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


S1r,—Latin is said to be a terse language, 
but I believe I have succeeded, in the accom- 
panying versions, in rendering every word of 
Catullus’ poems from twelve-syllabled to ten- 
syllabled lines. May I add that I have lately 
found in a school edition of Catullus, published 
by Parker of Oxford in 1818, a translation of 
the Phasellus into Greek iambics, line for line, 
by Joseph Scaliger. 

Yours faithfully, 

Cam Flouse, PHILLIMORE. 
Campden Hill, W. 8. 

October 27, 1922. 


CATULLUS IV. 


This pinnace which ye travellers behold 

Saith that she was the swiftest of all ships, 

And that no craft that floats had pace enough 

To pass her, whether speedy course were made 

With blade of oar or canvas duly set. 

She challenges denial from the shores 

Of fearsome Adria, from Cyclad Isles, 

From noble Rhodes or rough unkindly Thrace, 

Fierce Sea of Marmora or Black Sea coast 

Where our new pinnace once grew as a wood 

Thick set with leaf: for oft Citorus’ height 

Heard music issue from the speaking leaves. 

Amastris by the sea, Citorus rich 

With boxwood, this ye know and well have 
known, 

The pinnace saith. She in her primal state 

Stood as she says upon your highest top, 

First dipped her oar blades in your calmer sea, 

Thence bore her master through such countless 
waves 

Raging in vain—on port or starboard tack 


As came the breeze, save when a kindly Jove 

Strained either sheet with wind that follows aft. 

No vows to longshore Gods were paid for her 

When his last venture brought the master home 

And she from sea passed to this limpid lake. 

But these are former haps. She now laid up 

Ages with calm repose, self-dedicate 

To thee, twin Castor, and thy brother twin. 
CATULLUS XXXI. 

Sirmio, the pearl of all that islands be, 

Or nearly islands, all those that recline 

On lakes or either broadly bosomed sea, 

To thee with joy and gladness I return 

And scarce believe I see you and am safe, 

Escaped from Thynian and Bithynian fields. 

O what is happier than when freed from care 

The mind puts off its burthen, and worn down 

From toil abroad we reach our home and hearth 

And rest us in our long-desired bed, 

Even for toils so great reward enough. 

Hail, lovely Sirmio, joy thou in thy lord ! 

Joy all ye Lydian waters of the lake! 

Laugh all ye smiling spirits of my home! 





To the Editor of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


S1R,—Will you allow me the hospitality of 
your columns to make it known that I am under- 
taking the translation into English of E. Rohde’s 
Psyche? If there are any others already en- 
gaged in the same task I should regard it as 
a very great favour if they would communicate 
with me in the matter without delay. 

Yours, etc., 
W. B. HILLIs. 

St. John’s School, 

Leatherhead, Surrey. 
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